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FRAY DIEGO TADEO GONZALEZ 
AND 
SPANISH TASTE IN POETRY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY* 


By Luis Monguidé 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Not LonG Aco, looking over several recent anthologies of Spanish poetry 
widely distributed in this country, I noted a trait apparently common 
to them all. The Penguin Book of Spanish Verse (Harmondsworth, Eng., 
1956), edited by J. M. Cohen, for instance, jumps from the poetry of 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, who died in 1695, to the poetry of Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer, who was born in 1836, without including a single poem 
from the intervening century and a half. Eleanor Turnbull’s Ten Cen- 
turies of Spanish Poetry (Baltimore, 1955), now also available in a 
paper-back edition, skips from Calderén, who died in 1681, to Espron- 
ceda, who was born in 1808, including only a few poems of Meléndez 
Valdés (1754-1817) to represent the whole of eighteenth-century poetry. 
Diego Marin’s Poesia espanola (Mexico, 1958), likewise rushes from 
Quevedo, who died in 1645, to Espronceda, with but some Meléndez 
Valdés poems in between. All this in contrast, for example, with the 
Oxford Book of Spanish Verse, first published in 1913, which included 
a number of poems by six eighteenth-century writers. 

The unanimous slighting of the poetry of the eighteenth century by 
these recent anthologists, one an Englishman, one an American, and 
the third a Spaniard working in Canada, in three books which by their 
bilingual make-up seem motivated by the desire to spread knowledge 
of Spanish poetry in the English-speaking countries, must be the result 
of more than mere chance. 

Does it mean, in effect, that there was no poetry in Spain between 
the last decades of the seventeenth century and the middle of the nine- 
teenth? 

If one were to give an answer to this question in physical terms, one 
could adduce, for instance, the three volumes of eighteenth-century poe- 
try collected by Cueto for the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles (LXI, 
LXIII, and LXVII), and present their more than eighteen hundred 
pages of closely printed verse as proof to the contrary. But Mr. Cohen 
tells us in the introduction to his anthology that “Spanish poetry of 


* The Annual Hispanic Civilization Lecture, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, April 19, 1960. 
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the late seventeenth century and of the eighteenth is not very interest- 
ing” (p. xxxiii); and Professor Marin calls the eighteenth century an 
“interval” in Spanish poetry (p. 224). We are then faced here with an 
evaluative view of Spanish poetry of the eighteenth century in compari- 
son with that of the preceding and following times. For these anthol- 
ogists such poetry is either of little distinction or—with the “modest ex- 
ception” of Meléndez Valdés—non-existent. 

Such judgments derive mainly, it seems to me, from evaluating the 
poetry of the eighteenth century with twentieth-century criteria, with 
present-day views on what poetry is, regardless of the fact that eigh- 
teenth-century poetry was written under a quite different set of rules 
of taste, or experiences of taste, from our own. 

Of course, it is probably true that we tend to like the poetry of the 
past that better fits our own present taste in poetry, and that since taste 
keeps changing we keep changing our “classics.” As an example, who 
would have thought fifty years ago that we should all now be enamored 
of Baroque poetry? As a matter of fact, this new-found love may well 
have contributed to the present shunning of eighteenth-century poetry, 
for the latter was in many ways a reaction against the Baroque. Per- 
haps our age of catastrophe, psychoanalysis, surrealism, and existential 
agony feels little kinship with the eighteenth century, a century in which 
even “irrational” Spain paid obeisance to reason, order, and clarity in 
thinking and in expression, poetic and otherwise. 

I have no quarrel with the reader who, reading for pleasure, subjec- 
tively picks and chooses what he likes in the poetry of the ages. But the 
student of literature, especially the professional student of literature, 
the scholar, it seems to me, should be able to add newly discovered or 
re-discovered riches to his fund of knowledge without jettisoning other 
parts of his cultural capital. The student of literature can and must 
strive for an understanding of each work, each poet, each period, in 
their own terms, and evaluate the success or failure of a work, a poet, 
or a period, with regard to what they wanted to and could do and say 
within their temporal and cultural framework. A judgment of superior- 
ity or inferiority of one time or one style over another is, on the other 
hand, subject to those fluctuations of taste I mentioned before, to a 
whole series of variable elements—times, fashions, sympathies, tempera- 
ments, and tempers. 

What poetry is, is a question that has been asked time after time from 
Plato and Aristotle to our day, and each century has given it different 


answers. But for the scholar, poetry is its history. Subjectively, what is 


poetry for a twentieth-century man might not have been poetry for an 


eighteenth-century man, and vice versa. But for us, as students of litera- 


ture, objectively—or at least as objectively as possible—poetry is in each 
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historical period what each period believed poetry to be, what it was to 
Plato and to Horace, to the medieval troubadour and to the Renais- 
sance clerk, to the Baroque wit, to the Neo-Classic rationalist, and to 
the Romantic agonist—all is poetry, since historically it was poetry to 
each of them. True, people often smile at the scholar’s historical ap- 
proach, but the historical approach is the scholar’s glory. Through it 
he understands, or attempts to understand, mankind; he becomes, or at- 
tempts to become, a humanist; and he transmits, or attempts to trans- 
mit, this humane perspective to coming generations. 

Thus, the dismissal of eighteenth-century poetry as not very interest- 
ing poetry, or as non-poetry, seems to me to miss the point. Subjective- 
ly, it may not be to our taste—and even so we do not know if “the shift- 
ing sands of taste” will not at some time in the future bring it again 
into fashion. Objectively, it is there for all to read. It is our function 
to examine it, to analyze it, and to measure it against the principles 
and the taste that inspired it in a certain moment of our cultural tra- 
dition. 

Instead of discussing in general terms eighteenth-century Spanish 
verse, however, it might be more profitable to focus our attention on 
the work of a representative and now neglected writer, Father Diego 
Tadeo Gonzalez (1733-1794), who in his time and even well into the 
nineteenth century enjoyed a measure of literary prestige and of pub- 
lic acceptance. 

Diego Tadeo Gonzalez was born in Ciudad Rodrigo, not far from 
Salamanca, in 1733. In 1751, at the age of eighteen, he joined the Order 
of Saint Augustine. He was a student at Madrid, Alcala de Henares, 
and Salamanca. Soon his Order entrusted him with a series of positions 
of responsibility: Professor, Secretary to the Visitor General of Anda- 


lusia, Prior of several monasteries, Secretary to the Augustinian Prov- 


ince of Castile, Rector of a College. He died in Madrid on September 


10, 1794, while Prior of the great monastery of San Felipe el Real. His 
main centers of activity were Salamanca, from the 1760's to 1779, and 
Madrid from 1779 to his death in 1794, with but short absences in An- 
dalusia, Galicia, and Navarre.! 


1. The basic biography of Father Diego Tadeo Gonzalez was written by his close 
friend Father Juan Fernandez de Rojas for the preliminary pages to the edition of 
Gonzalez’s Poesias (Madrid, 1796) which he prepared for the press. To it some de- 
tails were added by Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto, Marqués de Valmar, in volume LXI 
of the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, of Rivadeneyra (hereafter abbreviated BALE), 
pp. cviii-cxii, 177-180, and notes to pp. 181-203, and passim. See also E. F. de N. 
[Eustaquio Fernandez de Navarrete], “Fray Diego Gonzalez,” Semanario Pintoresco Es- 
pariol, Madrid, 7 December 1845, pp. 385-88, and ibid., 14 December 1845, pp. 390- 
92, and also his note reproduced in BAE, LXI, clxxxv, n. 1. Finally, Father Gregorio 
de Santiago Vela, Ensayo de una Biblioteca Ibero-Americana de la Orden de San 
Agustin, Vol. III, G-I1 (Madrid, 1917), pp. 146-56. 
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Besides his poetry,? we have a number of his letters to friends;* a 
number of letters addressed to him, and references to him in the cor- 
respondence and diaries of his contemporaries;* and other references to 
him in the literature of his time.‘ 

As a matter of fact the correspondence between Gonzalez and his 
friends often deals with literary matters. They commented on what they 
were reading and writing; they exchanged manuscripts of their produc- 
tions; they analyzed, criticized, and corrected one another’s work, until 
we have a feeling that this poetry is almost a collective enterprise, the 
product of their collective taste. 

During Gonzalez’s lifetime some of his poems appeared in periodicals, 
and a few were printed separately. His collected poems, however, were 
first published posthumously in Madrid in 1796 by his pupil and friend 
Father Juan Fernandez de Rojas. They were reprinted in Madrid in 
1805 and in 1812; in Valencia in 1817; in Barcelona, in 1821 and in 1824; 
in Zaragoza, in 1831. One particular poem of Gonzalez, “El murciélago 
alevoso,” was immensely popular. It appeared of course in all the edi- 
tions of his collected works—and in many anthologies—besides being 
printed separately at least six times between the 1780's and the 1850's. 
We can judge of its popularity by the fact that already in the eigh- 
teenth century the poem was parodied by no less a man than Félix 
Maria Samaniego (BAE, LXI, 396-97). A number of texts attributed to 
Father Gonzalez exist in manuscript collections in an Augustinian mon- 


astery in Valladolid and in the British Museum library or in printed 
form in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century reviews and magazines.® 
Since the compilation done by Cueto for BAE, LXI, in 1869,7 no mod- 
ern edition of Gonzdlez’s works has been published.® 


2. For the bibliography of Father Diego Tadeo Gonzalez’s works see Santiago, En- 
sayo de una Biblioteca, Ill, 156-75. Also Dionisio Hidalgo, Diccionario general de 
bibliografia espafiola (Madrid, 1867), II, 485-86; IV, 371; V, 101. And Antonio Palau 
Dulcet, Manual del librero hispano-americano (Barcelona, 1953), VI, 267. 

3. BAE, Vol. LXI, pp. cviii; cviii, n. 1; cix, mn. 2; cix, n. 3; cx; cx, n. 2; cxi, n. 4; 
cxi, n. 5; cxii, n. 5; cxix; cxxvi, nm. 1; Cxxxiv; Cxxxv; cxxxvi; cxxxvii; cxli; cxli, n. 
3; cxlvii, n. 1; cxlviii, n. 3; clv, n. 1; cci, n. 1; cci, n. 2; 177, n. 2; 178, n. 1; 179, 
n. 3; 179 n. 4; 190, n. 1; 192, n. 1; and BAE, Vol. LXIII, p. 75, n. 3. 

4. Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos, Diarios, ed. Angel del Rio and Julio Somoza, I 
(Oviedo, 1953), 490, and II (Oviedo, 1954), 246 and 247-48. Juan Meléndez Valdés in 
BAE, LXI, cxii, n. 5; BAE, LXIUI, 74, 75, 75 n. 3, 76, 77, 78, 79, 81-82, 83, 84-85; 
and in Revue Hispanique, IV (1897), 310-13. Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, Obras 
péstumas (Madrid, 1867), II, 99. 

5. For example, in poems of Jovellanos (BAE, XLVI, 5-7, 37-39), and of Meléndez 
Valdés (BAE, LXIII, 175, 190-91, 214, 222, 248-49), and in works such as Juan Agus- 
tin Cedn Bermudez, Memorias para la vida del Excmo. Seftor D. Gaspar Melchor de 
Jovellanos y noticias analiticas de sus obras (Madrid, 1814), pp. 289-92. 

6. For information on Gonzdlez’s manuscripts see works mentioned in n. 2 supra. 

7. BAE, LXI, 181-203. 

8. With the exception of Léon Verger’s edition of one version of “El murciélago 
alevoso,” Revue Hispanique, XXXIX (1917), 294-301. César Real de la Riva in “La 
escuela poética salmantina del siglo XVIII,” Boletin de la Biblioteca de Menéndez 
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What kind of poetry would, and could, Father Gonzalez write in his 
time? 

Well into the eighteenth century a large number of Spanish poets 
continued writing in the style of the seventeenth century, in the fash- 
ion of what Jovellanos later called an inflated and rugged poetry, full 
of artifice and extravagance, a product of the cultivation of the imagi- 
nation alone (BAE, XLVI, 3). In other words, Jovellanos and many of 
his contemporaries disliked® what we now call the great Baroque poetry 
of Géngora, Lope, Quevedo, and Calderén. Against these poets, and 
particularly against their followers, a whole army of eighteenth-century 
Spanish critics arose. We now understand otherwise than they did the 
character of seventeenth-century poetry, but we recognize that some 
early eighteenth-century Baroque epigones, such as the whole Benegasi 
tribe and their ilk, debased the objectives and the techniques of that 
great poetry. The younger Moratin did not hesitate to call these authors 
equivocal, coarse, tinkle-bell-and-drum poets and to relegate their pop- 
ularity to the barber-shops.!° And we can see his point when we find for 
instance a Tratado filosdfico-poético escdtico (1757), written in “segui- 
dillas” (BAE, LXI, 1), something as distasteful as if today someone at- 
tempted to explain Einstein’s theories in a combination of T. S. Eliot 
diction and hillbilly rhythm. It is understandable then that the Spanish 
intellectual élite of the eighteenth century, in their desire to bring their 
country into line with the European culture of their own time, should 
have attempted to shake free from everything that resembled seventeenth- 
century fashions. They considered the seventeenth century a period of 
decay in which Spain had culturally deviated from the mainstream of 
European thought and had fallen behind the successful European coun- 
tries in everything, from science to politics, from education to industry, 
from agriculture to poetry. 

Since the Spanish eighteenth century found unpalatable the poetry of 
the seventeenth, it returned to the poets of the sixteenth century in a 
search for Spanish models of good taste. This was to be expected. The 
sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries are both centuries in which Spain 
tended to be European, cosmopolitan. In literature both centuries relied 
on the models of classical Greece and Rome, on the poetics of Aristotle, 
of Horace, and of their Italian Renaissance interpreters (to which the 
eighteenth century could add in Spain the Poetics of the very Italianate 
Pelayo, XXIV (1948), 331, n. 12, mentions a work of his, Poesias inéditas de Fray 
Diego Gonzdlez, Cadalso e Iglesias de la Casa, without any bibliographical indication. 
I have not been able to see it. For the purposes of this paper I use the Gonzalez 
edition in BAE, LXI, 181-203; henceforth all references to pages of this edition are 
given by numbers in parentheses in the text. 

9. See, for instance, BAE, XLVI, 3 and 530a. 


10. Leandro Fz. de Moratin, Obras pdstumas, II, 105. The quotation is from a let- 
ter dated June 26, 1787, addressed to his Italian friend Giovanbattista Conti. 
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Luzan). Both centuries emphasized selective rather than all-embracing 
writing, both were “intellectual” centuries. The poetry of the sixteenth 
should thus prove sympathetic to the critics and writers of the eigh- 
teenth, and it did. Gregorio Mayans y Siscar (1699-1781), for instance, 
in his Rhetdrica, first published in 1757, recommended as models of good 
Spanish poetry Jorge Manrique, Garcilaso, Boscan, Castillejo, Diego Hur- 
tado de Mendoza, Fray Luis de Leén, Gregorio Hernandez, Virués, Fran- 
cisco de la Torre, Villegas, and the Argensolas, a mainly sixteenth-cen- 
tury roster.!! Cadalso, who first published his book of verse, Ocios de 
mi juventud, in 1773, when he was residing in Salamanca, then the resi- 
dence also of Gonzalez, and who was his friend, mentioned the follow- 
ing poets in the preface to his own work: the Argensolas, Garcilaso, Re- 
bolledo, Ercilla, Hurtado de Mendoza, and, of course, Leén.!* The great 
and good friend of Gonzalez, Jovellanos, in many of his writings recom- 
mended as poetic paradigms Garcilaso, Herrera, Rioja, Ercilla, Valbue- 
na, the Argensola brothers, and above all Luis de Leén, whom he never 
tired of praising.'* What these eighteenth-century men found appealing 
in the sixteenth-century models is clearly stated, as always, by Jovella- 
nos: purity, precision, elegance, beauty and sublimity of expression,™ 
and reiterated by Leandro Fernandez de Moratin: propriety, energy, rob- 
ustness, abundance, poetic turn, and harmony of versification.'® 

Father Gonzalez belonged to the same religious order as Father Luis 
de Leén; in Salamanca he resided in Leén’s monastery and spent his 
vacations in the monascery’s farm and orchard that Fray Luis loved so 


much. It is not therefore to be wondered at that in his own poetic ef- 
forts Father Diego should show the imprint of the great man.!* They 
have, of course, a common point of departure: their love and admiration 
for the classics whom they so often took as models. Fray Luis in his 
“Profecia del Tajo,” for instance, uses the genie of this Spanish river in 


11. 2d. ed. (Valencia, 1786), II, 20. 

12. See D. Josef Vazquez [José Cadalso], Ocios de mi juventud (Barcelona: Viuda 
de Piferrer, n.d. [1787?]), preliminary unnumbered pages. Cadalso, a most patriotic 
man of catholic taste, loved not only the sixteenth-century Spanish poets but also 
appreciated Lope and Quevedo as he shows by poking fun at their detractors in Los 
eruditos a la violeta (1772). See, for example, pp. 18-19 of the Piferrer ed. of Eru- 
ditos and Ocios referred to above. 

13. See BAE, XLVI, 196a, for this list in his Regulations for the Imperial College 
of Calatrava at Salamanca (1790). Also the recommended list in his “Curso de hu- 
manidades castellanas” in the same volume. 

14. In “Memoria sobre educacién publica o sea tratado tedrico-practico de ense- 
fianza con aplicacién a las escuelas y colegios de nifios” (1802), BAE, XLVI, 244a. 

15. In a letter to Mariano and Pedro Nougués, of August 4, 1824, in his Obras 
postumas, III, 12. 

16. How much the memory of Luis de Leén meant to Fray Diego is made clear 
in a letter he wrote to Father Miguel Miras, dated April 15, 1777, on the eve of 
Gonzalez’s departure for “La Flecha” (BAE, LXI, cxiii). Fray Diego went quite often 
to this farm. See on this matter two letters of Meléndez Valdés to Jovellanos dated 
January 2 and January 16, 1778 (BAE, LXIII, 78 and 79). 
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the manner the classics personified their own rivers; Fray Diego in his 
“Llanto de Delio y Profecia de Manzanares’ personifies the Madrilean 
stream in an identical manner, also imitating Leén’s use of classical ref- 
erence to deal with a national subject. Other cas=« of Fray Luis’s direct 
influence on the writing of Fray Diego can easily be documented, even 
to the borrowing by the eighteenth-century poet of lines lifted bodily 
from the stanzas of the sixteenth-century master. Throughout his poetry 
Gonzalez’s admiration for Leén appears in reminiscences of his thought, 
his diction, and his versification.17 This was no secret, and his contem- 
poraries as well as later critics have often mentioned it. Jovellanos was 
the first, praising Father Gonzalez for it. In late 1775 or early 1776 Jove- 
llanos wrote an autobiographical poem, “Historia de Jovino,” addressed 
to Mireo, that is to say Father Miguel de Miras, who from Seville had 
put him in communication with Gonzalez, then in Salamanca, and 
through him with the younger poets of his group. This poem was to be 
sent by Miras to Gonzalez, whose poetry had pleased Jovellanos very 
much, even moving him—in spite of the gravity of his judicial office—to 
write poetry again and to perfect himself in this art.'* In his poein Jo- 
vellanos refers to Gonzalez, under his poetic name of Delio, as “the il- 
lustrious son, image and heir of great Leén,” and continues (BAE, 
XLVI, 7a): 

jOh genio peregrino! 

jOh inimitable Delio! 

jOh honor, oh prez, oh gloria 

De los presentes tiempos! 

Ya las hispanas musas 

Que en hondo y vil desprec‘o 

Yacian, por ti vuelven 

A su esplendor primero. 

A ti fue dado solo 

Obrar tan alto hecho... 


The poetic filiation Leén-Gonzalez is thus stated, and it is also stated 
that Gonzalez was the poet who restored the Spanish muses to their first 
splendor—that is to say to a splendor equal to that of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury poetry. To Gonzalez alone it was granted to perform this deed. This 
point is of particular interest because it refers to a matter on which 
there is critical disagreement: the paternity or initiation of the so-called 
eighteenth-century Salamanca school of poetry. Like Jovellanos, Cean 
Bermudez, for instance, wrote in 1814 that Father Gonzalez “‘attempted 
to revive the meter and delicate taste of Father Luis de Leén in Juan 

17. See William Atkinson, “Luis de Leén in Eighteenth Century Poetry,” Revue 
Hispanique, LXXXI, 2¢ Partie (1933), 363-76. 


18. Cean Bermudez, Memorias, pp. 289-90, and Eustaquio Fernandez de Navarrete, 
BAE, LXI, clxxxv, n. 1. 
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Meléndez Valdés and the other young men of that University [Salaman- 
ca]. According to these contemporaries, then, Gonzalez appears as the 
fountainhead of the poetic revival in Salamanca. Gonzalez himself in a 
letter dated November 11, 1775, told about a “Salamancan Parnassus” 
constituted by five poets who were close friends: Delio (himself), Liseno 
(Father Juan Fernandez de Rojas), Andronio (Father Andrés del Corral), 
all Augustinians, and two young laymen, one of them Juan Meléndez 
Valdés (Batilo) without a doubt, and the other either Juan Pablo For- 
ner (Aminta), José Iglesias de la Casa (Arcadio) or some other young law 
student (p. cviii, n. 1). It seems natural that because of his more mature 
years and his position as teacher and prior at the monastery, Gonzalez 
should have been the leader of the group. We know that Meléncez 
looked upon him, as he came to look upon Jovellanos, as a father, and 
that Gonzalez in turn felt tenderly paternal towards him.?° Modern crit- 
ics, however, tend to consider Cadalso, during his residence of 1771-1774 
in Salamanca, as the promoter of the revival of poetic writing in that 
university town. César Real de la Riva, for example, considers that the 
revival was initiated in the “academia cadalsica,” a gathering of literati 
in Cadalso’s lodgings, and he believes that only after Cadalso left Sala- 
manca did Gonzalez become the sponsor of the same gathering, then 
transferred to his cell.21 No doubt Cadalso had a compelling personality, 
and he arrived in Salamanca from Madrid with the prestige of his for- 
eign education and travel, his family background and brilliant career, 
the success of the readings of his works at the Fonda de San Sebastian 
in the capital, and even the aureola of his affair with the actress Maria 
Ibdfiez and the macabre incident that had caused his exile to the pro- 
vincial city. Also his Eruditos a la violeta and Ocitos de mi juventud saw 
print while he resided in Salamanca. Gonzalez on the other hand was of 
a retiring and modest personality, and he always underrated his knowl- 
edge and his abilities.** It is also true that when Gonzalez wanted to 
praise Meléndez he mentioned that Cadalso loved Meléndez and had 
written a handsome song in praise of the young man; and that in one 
of his own poems he says that Cadalso upon his death transferred his lyre 
to Meléndez.?* But it is no less true that Cadalso himself in two other 

19. Cedn Bermudez, Memorias, p. 289. 

20. See, among others, Meléndez’s letter to Jovellanos dated August 2, 1777 (BAE, 
LXIII, 77); and Gonzalez’s letters of October 8, 1776, another without date but prob- 
ably of 1777, and a third of May 6, 1777 (BAE, LXI, cxxxv-cxxxvi, cxxxvi, and BAE, 
LXIII, 75, n. 3, respectively. 

21. Real de la Riva, “La escuela poética salmantina,” cited in n. 8 above, pp. 341, 
346, 353, and passim. 

22. See, for example, his letters to Jovellanos of October 19, 1776, June 20, 1778, 
and another without date to Father Miras, in BAE, LXI, 179 n. 3, 179 n. 2, and 
179 n. 3, respectively. 

23. Gonzalez’s letter to Father Miras, of March 1776 (BAE, LXI, cxxxv). Cadalso’s 
sonnet “A Meléndez, sobre la dulzura de sus poesias” (BAE, LXI, 265-66). The ref- 
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compositions referring to Meléndez stated the fact that the younger man 
was already a poet when he met him in Salamanca.** Gonzalez, who had 
been there much before Cadalso, had already had all the opportunity to 
exert a guiding influence on Meléndez and on the other young poets of 
Salamanca. I am inclined to take the word of Jovellanos as a deciding 
factor and—without slighting the influence exerted by Cadalso during his 
Salamanca residence—to consider Father Gonzalez as the earlier initiator 
of the revival of non-Baroque poetry in the city of Luis de Leoén. 

Returning for a moment to the matter of Gonzalez’s devotion to 
Leén’s poetry, there is one case in which this devotion amounts to a 
collaboration between the two Augustinians. Father Leén left in manu- 
script an Exposition of the Book of Job. Each chapter of his Exposicion 
is comprised of an “argumento” or résumé of a chapter of Job, a Span- 
ish translation of its text, Leén’s explanation of it, and finally another 
translation, this one in verse—in tercets—of the Biblical text. Father An- 
tolin Merino (1746-1830) and Father Diego Gonzalez published this 
work in 1779, with Gonzale; sipplying the prose “argumentos” Ledén 
had left undone and the verse translations he had left incomplete. Twen- 
ty-four “argumentos” were sy licd by Gonzalez and he completed five 
verse translations.*®> Merino thought that the translations by Gonzalez 
were done with incomparable skill.*6 Later critics agree that Father Diego 
worked on this translation with such skill as to make undistinguishable 
in the completed translations which part is the work of the one and 
which that of the other poet.*? 


erence to Cadalso and Meléndez in Father Gonzdlez’s 1783 poem “Llanto de Delio 
y Profecia de Manzanares” (BAE, LXI, 184a). 

24. “Octava con motivo de conocer al joven Meléndez, de exquisito gusto, parti- 
cularmente en las composiciones amorosas,” and the “romance,” “Con motivo de ha- 
ber encontrado en Salamanca a un nuevo poeta de exquisito gusto, particularmente 
en las composiciones tiernas,” in BAE, LXI, 263b and 270b-c. 

25. See the “Exposicién del Libro de Job” in Fray Luis de Leén, Obras completas 
castellanas, ed. Félix Garcia, 2d. ed. (Madrid, 1951), pp. 793-1287. The Gonzalez texts 
(cf. p. 808 and p. 808, n. 3) are the “argumentos” to Chapters I, VI, XVI, XVII, 
XVIII, XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XXVI, XXVIII, XXVIII, XXX, XXXI, 
XXXII, XXXIII, XXXVI, XXXVII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, XL, XLI, and XLII. He 
completed the verse translations in Chapters XXIV, XXVII, XVIII, XXX, and 
XXXI, for a total of one hundred tercets and five quatrains. He also translated a 
fragment from Claudian’s De VI Consulatu Honorii, in three “sestinas,” and a few 
lines from Vergil’s Aeneid, in Chapter XXXVIII. The 1779 ed. of Exposicidn del 
Libro de Job, Obra pdésthuma del Padre Maestro Fr. Luis de Ledén, supervised by 
Gonzalez and Merino, was published in Madrid at the press of Pedro Marin. It was 
later reprinted by Father Antolin Merino in the first two volumes of his edition of 
Obras del M, Fr. Luis de Leén, de la Orden de San Agustin, reconocidas y cotejadas 
con varios manuscritos auténticos (Madrid, 1804). 

26. Merino in his ed. of the Obras of Leén, of 1804, I, vi-vii. 

27. Fernandez de Navarrete, Semanario Pintoresco Espafiol, 7 December 1845, p. 
$86b; Antonio Alcala Galiano, Historia de la literatura espafiola, francesa, inglesa e 
italiana en el siglo XVIII (Madrid, 1845), p. 265. A beautiful example of the assimi- 
lation by Gonzalez of his master’s vocabulary and poetic diction may be seen for in- 
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Was Father Gonzalez equally successful when he was writing on his 
own subject matter, albeit inspired in Leén’s manner? In the “Llanto 
de Delio y Profecia de Manzanares,” “El triunfo de Manzanares,” or “A 
Liseno,” for instance? Let us hear him (p. 195): 

éPor qué te das tormento, 

Liseno, si te da el cielo santo 

El mirar el portento 

Que al Tajo pone espanto 

Y a sus labios renueva el sabio canto? 
Dichoso y bienhadado 

Quien logra ver de Lisi la luz pura, 

Do con modo no usado 

La gran madre natura 


Cifré el numen, la gracia y la hermosura. 


jAy! si entre tantos males, 

Me fuese, como a ti te es, concedido 

El ver los divinales 

Ojos donde Cupido 

Reina, mas fuerte que su madre en Gnido; 

Dejando mi ganado 

Del Tormes.argentado en la ribera, 

Del dulce bien lIlevado, 

Por do quiera que fuera, 

Como la sombra al cuerpo la siguiera. 
and so on till the end of the poem, which closes with a three-line quo- 
tation from Ledén’s “Vida retirada.” No doubt one also hears in the 
above-quoted stanzas echoes of a number of other lines of Father Luis’s, 
even to his mannerism of tri-membered lines: “Cifré el numen, la gracia 
y la hermosura,” writes Gonzalez as Leén had written: “de odio, de es- 
peranzas, de recelo,” ‘‘joh monte! joh fuente! joh rio!” or “lo que es, lo 
que sera, lo que ha pasado”; tripartite lines are frequent of course in 
all sixteenth-century verse-writing; witness for instance the “decidle que 
adolezco, peno y muero” of Saint John of the Cross. As a matter of fact 
in Gonzalez’s “A Liseno” there is also a faint echo of one of St. John’s 
favorite images: “al ciervo con saeta fatigara,” writes Gonzalez, a reflec- 
tion, I believe, of “‘el ciervo vulnerado” or “como ciervo huiste, / ha- 
biéndome herido,” of the Carmelite poet. And since we are on the sub- 
ject of sixteenth-century echoes, we might notice in the lines of “A Li- 
seno”: “O ya en la margen pura / Del Tajo se sentara, / Y su voz en 
las aguas resonara,” a reminiscence of the “agua clara con sonido” or 
“al rumor que sonaba / del agua que pasaba” of Garcilaso’s first eclogue. 
Through his love for the sixteenth-century poets, and particularly for 


stance in Obras . . . de Ledn, ed. Merino, II, 69-70 or in Ledén’s Obras completas 
castellanas, ed. Félix Garcia (1551), pp. 1085-87. 
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Leon, Father Gonzalez performed an extremely useful service for Span- 
ish literature of his own time: he contributed a great deal to the simplifi- 
cation of the language of poetry, a simplification so desired and so de- 
sirable in his day after the stylistic complication of the Baroque age; and 
he set a good example of a pure—slightly archaic—Castilian expression. 
He thus reinforced the lines and the position of those who, like Mayans, 
Forner, or Capmany, defended the Spanish language against the inroads 
of eighteenth-century Gallicism. The younger Moratin was to write that 
one cannot be a good poet in Spanish without familiarizing oneself with 
the older Spanish poets and the beauty of their language, style, and har- 
mony, and without taking a stand against those who—as some eighteenth- 
century Neo-Classics did—wrote French literature in the Spanish tongue, 
corrupting the taste, the language, and the poetic phrasing of Castilian.?8 
Between the Scylla of Baroque convolutions and the Charybdis of Neo- 
Classic Gallicism, Father Gonzalez—even if, as Meléndez Pelayo says, he 
lacked the great poetic energy of a Leén**—appeared as an example of 
good Castilian poetic language and versification, something very neces- 
sary in his precise temporal and cultural situation. Being such an exam- 
ple is not the least of his merits. 

It is in subject matter that Gonzalez is least like his master, Ledén, for 
about one half of Gonzdlez’s extant poems are love poems, of the idyllic 
or pastoral type. Most of them are addressed to ladies whose identities 
are veiled under the poetic names of Melisa, Mirta, Vecinta, Lisi, and so 


on. Melisa, “la de los negros ojos / la de luengas pestafhas, / sin par 


hermosa y a la par discreta; / causadora de enojos, / de asaz duras en- 
tranas, / que de amor no domé cruda saeta” (p. [88b), seems to have 
been his early unrequited love, before he entered the Church. Mirta, ac- 
cording to a Cadiz local historian, was a Dofia Maria del Carmen Gon- 
zalez Llorente, a lady of that ancient city®® whom Gonzalez must have 
known during his visit to Andalusia in 1774. In letters to Jovellanos, our 
friar says that Mirta was no Venus—although her figure was not to be 
slighted—but that her soul because of her modesty and circumspection 
was worthy of his love (p. cix, n. 3), a love in which nothing mundane 
or disorderly could enter (p. cx, n. 2). This poetic and platonic love, 
however, must not have been completely free from some coquettish spir- 
it on the part of the good lady. Father Gonzalez in a letter sending to 
Seville the copy of a poem of his, “A Vecinta desdefiosa,” begs his cor- 
respondent not to send this poem to Cadiz and cause trouble with Mirta. 

28. Leandro Fz. de Moratin, Obras pdstumas, III, 12-14. 

29. Marcelino Menédez Pelayo, Bibliografia Hispano-Latina Cldsica, V1 [Vol. XLIX 


of his Obras completas, National ed.] (Santander, 1941), 369-70; and Horacio en Es- 
pafia (Madrid, 1885), II, 126-27. 


30. Adolfo de Castro y Rossi, Historia de Cddiz y su provincia desde los remotos 


tiempos hasta 1814 (Cadiz, 1858), pp. 797-98, cited in Santiago, Ensayo de una Bi- 
blioteca, Ill, 149, n. 1. 
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Vecinta was only a neighbor of his in Madrid, and the poem merely a 
game to amuse some friends (p. 190, n. 1). Be that as it may, “faithful 
Mirta,” “most faithful Mirta,’ was not so faithful after all: in August 
1778, Gonzalez complains that she has abandoned all correspondence 
with him, but he vows to continue loving her because it is his nature 
not to stop loving what he once had loved (p. cx, n. 2). Lisi, “divina ma- 
laguefia,” is the only feminine object of a rather sensous portrait by Gon- 
zalez: The morning Delio left Malaga she appeared in her window, some- 
what in disarray, to wave good-bye to him: “El cambray delicado, / Ava- 
ro y cruel, intenta / Cubrir el blanco pecho, / Tesoro de belleza, / Y 
en parte lo consigue, / Pero a la vista deja / Dos breves hemisferios , 
De nieve, que le afrentan” (p. 203c). One might detect a certain Joseph- 
like attitude in Delio’s hasty retreat from this volcanic Lisi. 

From the moment these poems were collected and published, consid- 
erable effort was made to explain that Father Gonzalez’s loves were pure- 
ly platonic. His first editor, Father Juan Fernandez de Rojas, in his 
prefatory note to the 1796 edition, explained that Fray Diego “was not 
one of those melancholy and gloomy spirits who ignore the sweetness of 
virtue and the marvels of the Creator's works just because they happen 
to be employed in the female sex. He loved what is lovable, because it 
is good, and he attempted to celebrate with his poetry the celestial gifts 
he admired in a beautiful. woman, in lines that are as pure and chaste 
as was his own soul” (p. 178). 


Besides Fernandez de Rojas’s desire to preserve the good moral repu- 


tation of Father Gonzalez, the above explanation derives also from his 
desire to justify the work of the friend and poet whom he admired 
against the standard eighteenth-century critical depreciation of lyric and 
particularly erotic poetry. In effect, Luzin in his Poética (1737) divided 
lyric poetry (or at least the part of it that did not deal with philosophical 
and moral subjects) into two classes, the poetry of the lascivious poets 
(which he refused to consider) and the poetry of the love poets, that is to 
say, of those poets who wrote of platonic love. Their poems, according to 
Luzan, are useful only if they contain moral reflexions on the vanity of 
passion, but in general one should avoid writing on such childish mat- 
ters.3! Jovellanos too believed that lyric poetry and particularly erotic 
poetry was unworthy of serious men; he thought that at most it is use- 
ful as good practice for writing verse in one’s youth, before undertaking 
more lofty subjects (BAE, XLVI, 1). In his didactic epistle “to his friends 
in Salamanca,” among whom was “dear Delio,” “eloquent Delio,” Jove- 
llanos reproached him, and them, for writing mostly erotic poetry, and 
suggested that Gonzalez should associate his Muse with Moral Philoso- 

31. Ignacio de Luzan, La Poética o Reglas de la Poesia en general y de sus prin- 


cipales especies [1737], 2d. ed. (Madrid, 1789), Vol. I, Book 2, Chapter II, pp. 101- 
106 (or in the Luigi di Filippo ed. [Barcelona, 1956], I, 92-95 and II, 253-54). 
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phy (BAE, XLVI, 37-39). In this Jovellanos surely reflected the defini- 
tion of the object of poetry given by Luzan: the object of Poetry is the 
same as that of Moral Philosophy, with the advantage on the part of 
poetry over philosophy that while it teaches the same principles as the 
latter it can do it in a manner much more pleasing and therefore better 
and more efficient. Gonzalez in a letter to Jovellanos renounced the 
erotic muse and agreed to sing only on the grave matters the severe mag- 
istrate proposed to him (p. cxi, n. 4), but was unable to give up writing 
love poems when his heart dictated. 

In his loves, as he himself says, Gonzalez was more affected by the nat- 
ural modesty of the objects of his affections and by a certain affinity of 
the souls than by physical beauty (p. 178, n. 1); but let us not forget that 
the eighteenth century is the century of the “cortejo,” the “cicisbeo,” the 
paramour. In Father Gonzalez’s days the “cortejo” was a recognized in- 
stitution in Spanish social life. An English traveler who visited Spain in 
1786 and 1787 writes that the “‘cortejo” “must be present every moment 
in the day, whether in private or public, in health or sickness, and must 
every where be invited to attend [his lady].” He also notices that “the 
principal cortejos in the great cities are the canons of the cathedrals; but 
where the military reside, they take their choice, and leave the refuse to 
the church.’’*3 In such an atmosphere it is to the moral credit of Gon- 
zalez that he was content with being Mirta’s platonic “cortejo,” at the 
safe distance of the many miles which separate Cadiz from Salamanca or 
Madrid. In Spanish poetry many human things have been transposed “a 
lo divino”’; let us give credit to our friar for transposing the too human 
“cortejo” of his contemporaries if not “a lo divino” at least “a lo platd- 
nico,” into a platonic and poetic sublimation fulfilling the sentimental 
needs of his heart, a heart that, Rousseau-like, begins to reassert its 
rights in the Age of Reason. 

Furthermore, the love poetry of Gonzalez is most often couched in 


the manner of bucolic and pastoral poetry. Here again we find proof of 
his knowledge of and love for the classics, Greek, Roman, and Spanish. 
Anacreon, Theocritus, Virgil, Garciiaso, Villegas, the pastoral novels, pro- 


vide Father Gonzalez with the idealized stage in which he can frame the 

expression of his feelings for Melisa, Mirta, or Filis. His charming little 

ode in assonant heptasyllabic quatrains “A la quemadura del dedo de 

Filis,” for instance, includes a fine paraphrase of Anacreon’s “Love and 

the Bee” or “Cupid among the Roses.”*4 The Virgilian and Garcilasian 
32. Ibid., Vol. I, Book 1, Chapter I, p. 1 (or di Filippo ed., I, p. 29). 


33. Joseph Townsend, A Journey Through Spain in the Years 1786 and 1787, 2d. 
ed. (London, 1792), II, 144 and 150. 


34. See Poetas liricos griegos traducidos en verso castellano por los sefiores Bardi- 
bar, Menéndez Pelayo, Conde, Canga-Argiielles y Castillo Ayensa (Madrid: [Biblioteca 
Clasica, LXIX], 1911), p. 58 and the translation by Federico Bardibar at p. 172. Cf. 
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pastoral atmosphere pervades his love songs. His eclogue “Delio y Mirta” 
is a good example of this: Mirta asks Delio why he, usually so gay and 
loving, appears sad and troubled; Delio replies complaining of her fickle- 
ness—he has seen her accepting the attentions of another shepherd, An- 
timio. Mirta regrets this unwarranted jealousy. Delio had fallen in love 
with her later than Antimio, and he himself had suggested that she al- 
low herself to be loved by both and that she grant an equally chaste 
affection to both. Mirta then tells Delio how once she had put an or- 
phaned lamb to the breasts of a ewe who was already nursing her own 
baby lamb, and how very soon no one could tell which lamb it loved 
best. Delio understands the lesson given him. Mirta and Delio promise 
each other faithful love, with proper regard for the mutual love also 
existing between Mirta and Antimio. And Delio asks Mirta to write on 
Antimio’s and his own, Delio’s, tomb, when they die, the following epi- 
taph: “Here lies the marvel of love: Iwo shepherds who loved tenderly 
the same shepherdess, without discord betwee the two” (pp. 184-85). 
This may not be according to the modern idea of love, but it does re- 
flect faithfully Gonzalez’s idea of love: a pure, platonic love; love as feel- 
ing rather than as passion. Even our severe jovellanos condescendingly 
smiled upon pastoral poetry which is, he says, the most simple poetry, 
requiring the least vehement expression of the affections (BAE, XLVI, 
141). Our Father Gonzalez should again be praised for knowing his own 
limitations and for adopting the genre best fitting to his temperate and 
idealized sentimentality and his clerical character. 

The appeal of bucolic and pastoral poetry to the eighteenth century is 
the appeal that a return to nature holds for highly civilized and polished 
societies. It is not, however, the appeal that Nature would have for the 
Romantics a few years later. The Romantics looked—or thought they 
looked—-at “‘natural nature,” while the men of the eighteenth century 
looked back upon an imagined primitive nature, a Golden-Age nature. 
As Jovellanos says, people who know only too well the noise and tedium 
of court life turn their eyes with pleasure upon the more simple and in- 
nocent life that they imagine their ancestors lived, and they sing of pas- 
toral life not as it is in their own times, mean and rude, but as they 
think it must have been in the ancient past. They must sing beautify- 
ing pastoral life as they must beautify nature, albeit without distorting 
it. The poetic shepherd, he says, may cry upon the loss of a little lamb 
he loved, he may feel sad upon seeing his chaste love unrequited, he may 
express other equally simple and innocent feelings; and the poet may 
add descriptions of the objects that in nature enchant our sight and our 


imagination, such as pleasant and colorful meadows, shady groves, crys- 


the translation by Esteban Manuel de Villegas in his Erdticas 0 Amatorias, ed. Nar- 
ciso Alonso Cortés in Cldsicos castellanos, 21 (Madrid, 1952), p. 199. 
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tal-clear fountains and rivulets, the sweet song of birds (BAE, XLVI, 141). 
All of this Father Gonzalez does in his pastoral poetry with simple, clear, 
and pleasant diction, with light and tender images, with fluid versifica- 
tion. Measured then against the standards set for this genre of poetry by 
the legislators of literature of his age, he succeeds, he is a good bucolic 
and pastoral lyric poet. 

The whole group of Salamanca poets followed in his footsteps, adding 
perhaps more eroticism to this Arcadia than Luzan or Jovellanos would 
find proper. All of it may appear today to have the artificiality of a 
painting done on the silk of a lady’s fan, the preciosity of a porcelain 
figurine, but it must be confessed that it changed the climate of Span- 
ish poetry from the darkness of the late Baroque poets to the open air 
(slightly air-conditioned, perhaps) of the exquisite landscapes of the Zur- 
guén in a Meléndez or an Iglesias de la Casa. It is an air that we can 
still breathe with pleasure once we understand its chemistry.*® 

Among the poems dedicated to Mirta we find the famous playful in- 
vective to “E] Murciélago alevoso,” the perfidious bat which one night, 
as Mirta was composing a song for Delio, came through her open win- 
dow and frightened her. Delio, learning of the incident, wishes the bat 
all sorts of misfortunes for his punishment: to be rejected by all other 
flying beings, to be frightened by rain and blinded by lightning, to be 
hit by a fussy housewife’s broom, to become the plaything of a lively cat, 
and, final horror, to fall into the hands of a band of destructive children 
who will kill him and bury him with a mock funeral. And may the same 
fate befall anyone or anything that hurts lovely Mirta. This prose résumé 
of course destroys the charm of the poem, a sort of mock-heroic piece, in 
which Gonzalez combines the expression of his affection for Mirta with 
a truly comic, ironic realism. Some of it reminds one of Quevedo’s bur- 
lesque poems,** minus the great satirist’s scatology. The literate Spanish 

35. Paul Van Tieghem in his chapter on “Gessner et le réve romantique” included 
in his Le Préromantisme, tudes d’histoire littéraire européenne, Il (Paris, 1930), 295, 
mentions in passing that Father Gonzdlez’s shepherds may owe something to those 
of the Swiss writer. It seems doubtful. Father Gonzalez knew no German. The French 
translations, Ydylles and Nouvelles Idylles, are of 1762 and 1772 respectively. The 
Spanish translations of Gessner’s works date from 1787, 1796, 1797, and 1799. Gon- 
zalez did not need to have read Gessner to be inspired to write pastoral poetry, as 
he had at hand his classics and the Italian and Spanish pastoral tradition. On June 
12, 1778, when Meléndez was considering writing Las Bodas de Camacho, he wrote 
to Jovellanos mentioning that he was preparing to reread the Aminta, Pastor Fido, 
some of our Arcadias such as Lope’s, the two Dianas and Pastores de Henares (BAE, 
LXIII, 80). No need for Gessner, with so much familiar material at hand. 

36. Father Conrado Muifios Saenz, cited by Father Santiago, Ensayo de una Bi- 
blioteca, III, 157, compared the stanza of “El Murciélago alevoso” beginning “Te 
puncen y te sajen” with a stanza in the second canto of Quevedo’s “Poema heroico 
de las necedades y locuras de Orlando el enamorado, dirigido al hombre mds mal- 
dito del mundo” beginning “Se majan, se machucan, se martillan, / se acriban, y 


se punzan y se sajan...” See Obras completas de Don Francisco de Quevedo Ville- 
gas, ed. Aureliano Fernandez Guerra y Orbe (Sevilla, 1907), III, 127. Father Félix 
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public, outside the circle of specialists, remembers Father Gonzalez for 
this one poem only, and even the specialists agree that it is one of his 
most successful ones. In it we see Gonzalez’s vocabulary at its most “cas- 
tizo,” his versification at its most lively, his imagery at its most varied 
and appropriate, his personality at its most affectionate, smiling, and 
homely. Through reading this poem we can understand how his contem- 
poraries found Father Gonzalez always as “simpatico” as they describe 
him. 

If a good half of Fray Diego’s poetry is amatory poetry, he did not for- 
get to cultivate other genres of verse writing. A number of his poems 
belong, for instance, in what we might call civic poetry, ranging from an 
eclogue on the death of a child prince and the birth of a set of royal 
twins (1783) to another eclogue on Charles IV’s accession to the throne 
(1788). 

Gonzalez’s devotion to Charles I11I—the best and most careful head 
shepherd who governs our valleys, as he calls the king in his pastoral 
language (p. 183a)—is particularly touching and I believe representative 
of that King’s high reputation among his enlightened subjects. 

On the other hand anyone who has read Spanish history or seen the 
portraits of Charles IV and his queen painted by Goya will be aston- 
ished at finding them described by Father Gonzalez as “the wished-for 
Charles” and “sweet Maria Luisa,” “a sweet mother” (pp. 181b, 197a-b). 
The poems in which these extravagant epithets appear were written by 
Fray Diego in 1783 and 1788 respectively, before the incapacity of Char- 
les and the immorality of Maria Luisa had had time to become evident 
to their subjects. On this point Providence was good to Father Gonza- 
lez. He died in 1794, and he was thus spared from witnessing the degra- 
dation of the monarchy, a degradation that would have been unbearable 
to him as it was to his friend Jovellanos, both of them good citizens and 
good subjects in the terms of enlightened despotism. 

A few poems of Gonzalez referring to the fine arts give us another clue 
to his mind and taste. The most enlightening of these poems is an ode 
he wrote for the distribution of prizes at the Royal Academy of Saint 
Ferdinand, in 1781. His views on the fine arts are completely within the 
frame of Neo-Classic aesthetics: Painting imitates Nature, but in show- 


ing action without movement, in placing objects in precise and proper 
relationships, in separating light from dark, it does something that Na- 
ture itself cannot do, that is to say, it improves, orders, and beautifies 
Nature. Sculpture, in like manner, eternizes the fleeting moment. Archi- 


Garcia in his ed. of Leén’s Obras completas castellanas, p. 1085, n. 28, point out a 
passage of the “Exposicién del Libro de Job” in which he feels there is an inkling 
of the idea (of a part) of “El Murciélago alevoso”: “y [el hombre violento e injusto 

. . al que una vez derrueca] juega con él como el gato con el ratén, que le suelta 
y le prende y al fin le degiiella” (pp. 1084-85). 
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tecture, helping man to build dwellings vastly superior to the trees and 
caves Nature offered to our primitive forebears, stabilizes society, gives 
palaces to kings and temples to God. The intellective and moral powers 
of man, judiciously selecting among the variety of objects that Nature 
presents to his senses, permit him to improve on Nature. The imitation 
of Nature which for Father Gonzalez is at the basis of all the arts is 
therefore an imitation not of raw Nature but an imitation of what Pope 
called Nature methodized.*7 

Finally, to please his respected friend Jovellanos, Father Gonzalez un- 
dertook somewhat reluctantly to write a poem, “Las Edades,” on the ages 
of man. Jovellanos, although eleven years younger than Gonzalez, in- 
spired in our modest friar a respect bordering on veneration, probably 
because of his ancient nobility, his official position, his learning, and his 
virtues. In his didactic poem to his Salamancan friends, Jovellanos re- 
proached them for writing mainly love lyrics; and addressing Gonzalez 
in particular he entreated him to associate his muse with moral philoso- 
phy, to sing the innocent virtues which lead man to heaven, to disclose 
in his poems the horrors of vice, to praise religion and its eternal foun- 
dations, to glorify the martyrdom of its apostles, to defeat and dumb- 
found error and its cohorts (BAE, XLVI, 38b). Shortly after that Jove- 
llanos sent Gonzalez the plan for a poem on the ages of man. In a letter 
of November 3, 1776, Father Diego declared that he liked and loved it 
as he did everything coming from the pen of his friend (p. cxi, n. 5); but 


two years later, in a letter dated June 20, 1778, he confessed to Jovellanos 
that owing to the worries of his office as prior of the Augustinians of 
Salamanca he had not yet begun to write the poem of “Las cuatro eda- 


, 


des,” a difficult work requiring more calm than he could expect to have 


(p. 178, n. 2 coming from p. 177). He may not have begun writing it 
until he left Salamanca when in 1799 he became Secretary to the Augus- 
tinian Province of Castile, an office he had wanted probably because it 
transferred him to Madrid where Jovellanos had also been transferred 
from Seville in 1778. He must have been preparing for this composition 
very carefully, however, and for a long time. We know from a letter of 
Meléndez Valdés to Jovellanos, dated November 1776 (p. cxii, n. 5), that 
upon receipt of the plan Gonzalez had read it with pleasure and after 
some resistance had been persuaded to attempt ‘a work so “worthy,” says 
Meléndez, “of his character, his profession, his age, his scholarship, and 
his most delicate taste.” From the same letter we learn how these men 
went about preparing te write a poem of this kind. Meléndez tells Jo- 
vellanos that he and Gonzalez agreed that the moral verities which such 
work should contain were better studied through meditation and 
through observation of the different conditions of mankind than in 


37. Alexander Pope, An Essay on Criticism, Part I, line 89. 
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books. He also lists, however, the books that he and Gonzalez thought 
would be helpful to the latter in the preparation for writing: ‘Theo- 
phrastus’s and La Bruyére’s Characters, Pascal’s Thoughts as well as Dr. 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Malebranche and Locke and, above all oth- 
ers, Seneca. With these works and his own reflections on the virtues and 
vices of man Gonzalez should be able to collect a sufficient number of 
maxims which, when adorned with his poetry, should merit the appro- 
bation of the learned. This sounds almost like a plan of operations from 
the planning section of a general staff, and so in many ways it is. “Las 
Edades” was in Gonzalez’s mind a didactic poem; he specifically sub- 
titles it ““Poema didactico.”’ To instruct was his aim, and no instruction 
is effective without planning and preparation. What is impressive in the 
preparation is the range of reading it suggests in Greek, Latin, French, 
and English authors, proof once more of the eighteenth-century Span- 
ish attempt to open national culture to all the winds of the spirit after 
the inbred atmosphere in which it lived during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Father Gonzalez completed only what seems to be the first canto of 
the first age of man. As a matter of fact it is more in the nature of a 
preliminary or introductory canto. Written in hendecasyllables generally 
free from rhyme, it indicates in the first lines the purpose of the poem: 
to tell the story of the passions appropriate to the different ages of man. 
It also includes the traditional invocation to the Muse, begging her in 
this case for a didactic inspiration in which—according to the Horatian 
dictum utile dulci—sweetness and utility may be combined. The next 
lines dedicate the poem to Jovellanos, who had conceived the idea, while 
only the lines are written by Gonzalez. Then Father Diego tells the story 
of the creation of the world. God’s pleasure in his own works, the crea- 
tion of man and the miraculous separation and union of his body and 
soul, the happiness of man in his state of innocence, his fall, the evils 
flowing from it, and the natural gifts that in spite of it were left to him 
in order to improve himself through agriculture, commerce, the arts, 
and the sciences. 

Strangely enough, Jovellanos, who was responsible for Father Gonza- 
lez’s undertaking this writing, was critical of it when it was published. 
In a letter of May 21, 1796, thanking Father Juan Fernandez de Rojas 
for a copy of his edition of Gonzalez’s poetry, Jovellanos said, referring 
to “Las Edades”: “I wanted a descriptive poem, and he converted it into 


a moral poem.”’§ He seems to have forgotten that twenty years before, 


in his epistle of 1776, he had asked Father Gonzalez to write moral po- 


etry, and in this case moral poetry is what Father Gonzalez wrote to 
please him. 


38. Jovellanos, Diarios, I, 248. 
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Martinez de la Rosa, the only critic so far as I know who has care- 
fully considered the poem of “Las Edades,” notices in it some prosaisms, 
but also praises the nobility of the style, the warmth of the expression, 
the depth of thought, the animation, the good taste, and the truly mag 
nificent images that appear in several passages.*® 

There are, indeed, some moving lines in the poem, the description of 
the creation for instance, in which the surging of the elements and be- 
ings called forth by the omnipotent voice of God is told with gusto and 
taste in apposite images; or God’s loving creation of man and His breath- 
ing of life into him, described by Gonzalez in images in which he man- 


ages to combine admiration, joy, and reverence in a manner not un- 
worthy of recalling to our memory the name of Milton (p. 200a): 


“Hagamos (dijo) al hombre.” Cesé el canto, 
Sobrevino a los coros el espanto: 

Y vieron admirados que inclinada 

La inmensa majestad al bajo lodo, 
Tomaba una porcién, y separada 

Del resto, en forma airosa la pulia, 
Cubriendo con rosada piel el todo, 
Que innumerables partes contenia, 
Cada cual destinada al propio oficio. 
jQué conexién, qué orden, qué artificio 
En huesos, nervios, venas se guardaba! 
jQué belleza, qué talle y simetria 

En todo el exterior manifestaba! 
Mirado el bello rostro, parecia 

Que en apacible suefio reposaba. 

Mas jay! que eternamente careciera 
De toda sensacién y movimiento, 

Y como estatua indnime yaciera, 

Si el Criador, con su divino aliento 
Soplandole en el rostro blandamente 
Espiritu inmortal no le infundiera... 


A didactic poem was for the rhetoricians of the eighteenth century a 
poem which declares openly its intent to instruct and which—as all po- 
etry should, according to them—carries out the same purposes as moral 
philosophy but in a manner more pleasing and efficacious than the lat- 
ter. The superiority of the manner of poetry over that of philosophy was 
to be found in the style of the poet, which must be clear, proper, pre- 
cise, and rightly ornamented with adequate images and other approved 
figures of speech. The objective of Gonzalez in the stanzas of “Las Eda- 
des” is to impart truth according to his knowledge of it; his style in the 
poem fits the requirements of the rhetoricians of his time; on both 


39. Obras completas de D. Francisco Martinez de la Rosa (Paris, 1845), I, 14b-16a 
of the “Apéndice sobre la poesia didactica espafiola.” 
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counts, in these terms of reference, what we have of “Las Edades” con- 
stitutes, then, good poetry. 

Moral poetry appears also among the mature production of Gonzalez’s 
friend, Meléndez Valdés (“La presencia de Dios,” “A la prosperidad apa- 
rente de los malos,” etc.), and through him pervades the work of Cien- 
fuegos and Quintana. Even in this genre then, among the so-called Sala- 
manca school, Gonzalez appears as a pioneer. 

In short, the enlightened men of eighteenth-century Spain wanted a 
poetry that should avoid the Baroque content and expression of the po- 
etry of the previous century; they wanted a poetry without obscurity, 
clear in concept and clear in language, that could be understood at first 
reading, that followed the hallowed models of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquity and of the Spanish and Italian Renaissance, ordered according 
to the poetics of Aristotle and Horace, a poetry that should delight or 
instruct the reader or possibly delight and instruct him at one and the 
same time. 

Father Gonzalez attempted to put the cultural and the esthetic ideas 
of his time into practice, into the practice of writing poetry. He led, in 
his unassuming and self-effacing way, what at the time was felt to be a 
“restoration” of Spanish poetry. He was clear in concept and in expres- 
sion. His language was pure and plain Castilian, slightly archaic per- 
haps; his images were restrained—some personification, some simple al- 
legories, few if any hyperboles and metaphors; his versification was clas- 
sical and fluid. As to subject matter, when he wrote civic poetry he re- 
flected the ideals of the good and philanthropic man of the era of en- 
lightened despotism; when he wrote moral poetry he reflected the high 
principles of an evangelical and unsuperstitious Christian; when he 
wrote love lyrics—in an intellectualist age fluctuating between sterility 
of emotions and mere sensationalism—he reflected the idealized feelings 
of a pure and tender heart, avoiding the dryness or the obscenity of 
many of his contemporaries. He prepared for his writing by selecting his 
poetic models with discernment and good taste bolstered by wide read- 
ing in the classics, in Spanish and in foreign authors. He was thus a 
good Spaniard and a good European. To his younger friends of the Sala- 
manca group he set an example of earnest culti.a‘‘cy of knowledge, of 
purity of diction, of feeling, and of modesty. 

Among the great men of his day—the Cadale~s, the Jovellanos—Father 
Gonzalez may appear as a minor figure, but in his modest way he con- 
tributed to the collective enterprise of lifting Spanish culture and litera- 
ture out of the doldrums into a new vitality. 


The esthetic ideals of his time and his own ideals may not be ours; 
but once we place him within the frame of his century and in the con- 
tinuum of Spanish literary history, our mind and our heart still vibrate 
in understanding and in sympathy with him. 





IMPORTANCE DU PERSONNAGE D’AUGUSTE 
DANS LA DRAMATURGIE CORNELIENNE 


Par Marie-Odile Gauny Sweetser 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


LE PERSONNAGE b’AUGUSTE mérite une place spéciale dans l'étude de la 
dramaturgie cornélienne. La création de cette remarquable figure d’em- 
pereur nous parait avoir révélé 4 Corneille de nouvelles possibilités dra- 
matiques dans un type traditionnel qu’il avait jusqu’alors utilisé sans 
beaucoup d’originalité. Les héros des tragédies qui précédent Cinna sont 
des jeunes; les rois y jouent un réle de second plan et tout utilitaire: 
par l’exercice de leur autorité, ils contribuent au dénouement de I'in- 
trigue. Ainsi Alcandre dans Clitandre, Don Fernand dans Le Cid, le roi 
Tulle dans Horace se présentent comme des personnageés conventionnels. 
Au contraire Auguste posstde une personnalité complexe, il a un passé 
qui le tourmente, il doit faire face au cours de la piéce 4 un dilemme 
angoissant qui éveille en lui toutes sortes d’émotions et de sentiments 
variés, et il sait que la décision qu’il va prendre aura des répercussions 
dans l'avenir, dans sa vie personnelle aussi bien que pour sa réputation 
dans l'histoire. Nous nous proposons donc de montrer ici en quoi Au- 
guste différe aes rois qui l’ont précédé dans le théatre de Corneille et 
comment il inaugure une nouvelle veine dramatique, celle des grandes 
figures de souverains et chefs d’état qui domineront jusqu’au bout 
l’'ceuvre du dramaturge et lui assureront dés le XVII* siécle un durable 
succés comme créateur d’imposants personnages “politiques.” 

Dans |’'Examen de Clitandre, en 1660, passant en revue les fonctions 
dans lesquelles il a présenté le roi dans diverses piéces, Corneille con- 
damne dans Clitandre et Le Cid l'emploi du roi comme “juge,” cest-a- 
dire comme simple mécanisme destiné 4 résoudre les conflits. De son 
propre aveu, c'est avec Auguste qu’il a réussi pour la premiére fois un 
personnage de chef d'état vraiment dramatique.’ C’est donc dans une 
étude du personnage d’Auguste que nous tenterons de préciser un as- 
pect de la dramaturgie cornélienne, celui de la création des caractéres. 

I] est permis de se demander si au moment ot Corneille a choisi le 
sujet de Cinna, ot il a concu Il’intrigue dans son ensemble et avant d’éla- 
borer chaque personnage dans le détail, il avait l’intention de faire 
d’Auguste le héros de la piéce, tel qu’il apparait dans l'’ceuvre achevée. 
Aprés le succés du Cid et d’Horace, piéces 4 héros jeunes, il devait étre 
tenté d’adopter la méme formule: un jeune homme est soumis A une 


1. Corneille, Examen de Clitandre dans ('uvres de P. Corneille, ed. Marty-La- 
veaux (Paris, 1862), I, 271-72. 
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épreuve ou sa vertu et son amour ont l'occasion de se déployer, il est au 


dénouement joint par le roi 4 la femme aimée, comme dans Le Cid, et 
voit sa place confirmée dans I’Etat par le souverain, malgré sa faute, 
comme dans Horace. Il lui fallait donc un jeune premier brillant et 
sympathique. De fait, a l’acte I, Cinna apparait comme doué de géné- 
rosité, de vaillance et d’amour. Il se maintient d’ailleurs 4 un niveau 
moral élevé et lorsque la conspiration est découverte, il montre du cou- 
rage devant l’adversité et la mort qu'il prévoit. Mais 4 aucun moment 
de l’action ne le voyons-nous atteindre un niveau d’héroisme supérieur 
4 celui ou il était placé au début. Il ne parvient pas au dépassement de 
lui-méme et doit étre considéré comme un personnage statique. 

Au contraire, nous allons voir qu’Auguste évolue d’une facon consi- 
dérable au cours méme de la piéce: d’homme au passé chargé, il devient 
un étre magnanime et compléte une éblouissante ascension morale. 
Cinna se trouve dépassé, et de loin, par l’empereur: ‘““The complete title 
of the play appears to reflect this transformation of false or abortive 
heroism into genuine heroism: Cinna, ou la clémence d’Auguste.”? Nous 
croyons donc que c’est au fur et 4 mesure que les caractéres se préci- 
saient qu’Auguste est apparu a l’auteur comme le personnage le plus 
intéressant de la piéce et qu’il a indiqué a son créateur la voie d’un 
renouvellement fructueux. 

Lorsque Auguste parait en scéne pour la premiére fois, a la scéne | 
de l’acte II, il est en train d’évoquer son passé. Il rappelle au prix de 
combien de sang et de luttes il est parvenu au rang supréme. II recon- 
nait les limites de l’ambition et exprime sa fatigue. Il y a dans cet aveu 
sans fard, une franchise, une vérité humaine propres a toucher le spec- 
tateur et a éveiller sa sympathie. C’est le cété pathétique de l’expérience 
personnelle de l’empereur qui le frappe en premier. Le théme de |’am- 
bition décue pouvait étre courant chez les moralistes, il n’en reste pas 
moins que le langage prété par Corneille a l’empereur donne une réso- 
nanice personnelle et émouvante a de vieilles vérités sur le coeur humain, 
ses paradoxes, son insatisfaction et sa constante aspiration vers quelque 
chose de meilleur. Nous voyons ici que Corneille a observé et connu le 
domaine du cceur qui a “ses raisons que la raison ne connait point,” et 
qu'il s’est souvenu de ses observations 4 propos d’Auguste. Ce dernier est 
tenté de renoncer a toutes les grandeurs; il considére la destinée de Sylla 
et celle de César et se demande s'il ne ferait pas mieux de quitter le 
pouvoir pour vivre en simple citoyen (Cinna II, 1, 355-404). L’empereur 
prend conseil de Cinna et de Maxime, qu’il considére comme ses “amis” 
(it, 1, 392 et 399), et c'est au nom de l’intérét supérieur de Rome que 
finalement il décide de conserver l’empire: 


2. A. Donald Sellstrom, “The Structure of Corneille’s Masterpieces,” RR, XLIX 
(1958), 270. 
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Mon repos m’est bien cher, mais Rome est la plus forte; 
Et quelque grand malheur qui m’en puisse arriver 
Je consens a me perdre afin de la sauver. (Cinna II, 1, 622-24) 

Si le décalage entre l'ambitieux dont les cruautés sont évoquées a l’acte 
I par Emilie et par Cinna et l'homme d’état détaché des grandeurs tem- 
porelles de l’acte II parait énorme,’ il faut songer que précisément Cor- 
neille a cherché a brosser un large tableau de la carri¢re d’Auguste, et 
a indiquer qu'une évolution avait déja eu lieu dans son ame. Au point 
de vue psychologique d’ailleurs, des actes de violence, le rejet de tout 
scrupule quand il s'agit de s'imposer, n’excluent pas chez un génie po- 
litique un réel souci du bien de I’Etat et une noble passion pour la gloire 
de son pays. Corneille avait pu observer de tels traits chez un Richelieu, 
par exemple.* En effet il le peint aussi comme un chef d’état conscient 
de son réle et des responsabilités qu’il comporte a I’égard de son peuple, 
résolu 4 sacrifier sa tranquillité personnelle au bien de tous. Ainsi le 
dramaturge souligne dés l’acte II la présence de hautes qualités morales 
chez un homme qui a autrefois, par ambition, commis des crimes, mais 
qui a exercé le pouvoir supréme dans Il’intérét supérieur de I|’Etat. Il 
nous semble que Corneille a voulu éclairer les divers aspects de la per- 
sonnalité de l’empereur et présenter dans les limites d’une forme litté- 
raire condensée la courbe ascendante d’un étre extraordinaire mais hu- 
main, chez lequel le pire et le meilleur coexistent. Nous croyons pouvoir 
affirmer qu’en donnant a Auguste l'occasion de déployer sa vertu et sa 
grandeur d’ame 4 I’acte II, son créateur prépare et justifie le pardon a 
l’acte V. Il lui reste, il est vrai, du chemin a parcourir sur la route de 
l’héroisme entre les deux scénes, mais son attitude généreuse ici consti- 
tue un précédent, une préfiguration de celle qu’il adoptera au dénoue- 
ment. 

Les étapes intermédiaires vont nous aider a préciser le développement 
du personnage. Aprés avoir appris la trahison de Cinna (IV, 1), l'em- 
pereur rentre en lui-méme et déplore sa position qui l’empéche d’avoir 
des amis fidéles (IV, 2). De nouveau nous le voyons fatigué de sa puis- 
sance, blasé sur les grandeurs. Le projet d’assassinat rappelle par une 
association naturelle d'images son passé lourd de sang a son esprit tor- 
turé: il y a donc chez cet empereur des réactions humaines qui le ren- 
dent vivant et vrai. Il se place trés loin des rois de convention des pre- 
miéres piéces. Corneille nous présente avec une vigueur de style remar- 
quable Auguste hanté par des visions d’horreur qui se reproche amére- 
ment les actes de cruauté par lesquels il a conquis l’empire: 

3. “The difference between the Augustus described in the first act and the Augus- 
tus shown to us in the second act remains bewilderingly, unacceptably great.” (Lacy 


Lockert, Studies in French Classical Tragedy [Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 
1958], p. 47.) ‘ 


4. Antoine Adam, Histoire de la littérature francaise au XVIIe siécle (Paris, 1956), 
I, 530-31. 
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Rentre en toi-méme, Octave, et cesse de te plaindre, 
Quoi! tu veux qu’on t’épargne, et n’as rien épargné! 
Songe aux fleuves de sang ot ton bras s’est baigné, 
De combien ont rougi les champs de Macédoine, 
Combien en a versé la défaite d’Antoine, 

Combien celle de Sexte, et revois tout d’un temps 
Pérouse au sien noyée et tous ses habitants; 

Remets dans ton esprit, aprés tant de carnages, 

De tes proscriptions les sanglantes images, 

Ou toi-méme, des tiens devenu le bourreau, 

Au sein de ton tuteur enfongas le couteau.... (Cinna, IV, 2, 1130-40) 


Emporté par ces images affreuses, l’empereur conciut que Cinna et 
Maxime, en le trahissant, ne font que suivre le funeste exemple qu'il a 
jadis donné au monde: 


Leur trahison est juste, et le ciel l’autorise: 

Quitte ta dignité comme tu I’as acquise; 

Rends un sang infidéle 4 l’infidélité, 

Et souffre des ingrats aprés l’avoir été. (Cinna, IV, 2, 1145-48) 


Auguste posséde donc un sens moral de justice rétributive qui lui permet 
de juger ses propres actions, de les condamner et d’admettre que les 
conjurés en complotant de I’assassiner n’ont pas commis un crime plus 
horrible qu’aucun de ceux dont il s’est jadis rendu coupable lui-méme. 
Ce mouvement de sincérité vis-a-vis de soi-méme pourrait psychologique- 
ment conduire l’empereur au pardon. En effet, la pensée du pardon a da 
traverser sa conscience puisqu’il ajoute: “Quelle fureur, Cinna, m’accuse 
et te pardonne?” (IV, 2, 1150). Néanmoins Auguste ne céde pas a cet 
argument psychologique venu de |’intérieur en faveur de la clémence, pas 
plus qu’il ne cédera a l’argument politique qui viendra de I’extérieur, 
suggéré par sa femme Livie a la scéne suivante. Cette résistance indique 
qu'une explication simpliste du geste de pardon basée sur la formule: 
Cinna n’a rien fait de pire que les crimes de ma jeunesse, donc pourquoi 
sévir contre lui? est a rejeter. L’empereur refoule son sentiment intime 
de culpabilité, regrette un moment de faiblesse qui lui faisait considérer 
la trahison de Cinna comme la juste rétribution de ses fautes passées, et 
se défend contre la tentation d’une indulgence facile et lache. A partir 
du moment ou il se place sur le plan de la politique pratique, des in- 
trigues sanglantes de cour, de la lutte incessante pour préserver son auto- 
rité, Auguste pense instinctivement a son intérét personnel, a sa position 
comme chef d’état. Or que lui dictent-ils, sinon une punition exemplaire 
des coupables: 


Qui pardonne aisément invite a |’offenser; 
Punissons I'assassin, proscrivons les complices. (Cinna, IV, 2, 1160-61) 


Nous assistons alors 4 un nouveau revirement: Auguste se met a douter 
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de l'efficacité d’une politique de rigueur, il est saisi par le décourage- 
ment, la lassitude et le désir de la mort (IV, 2, 1162-79). L’impératif: 
“meurs” employé a plusieurs reprises, en téte des vers 1170, 1171, 1175, 
1176, 1179 indique l’énergie du mouvement qui le pousse vers l’oubli de 
tous ses tourments, vers un état of son Ame déchirée connaitrait enfin 
le repos. Il faut noter aussi l‘hommage que l’empereur rend a la no- 
blesse des motifs qui font agir ses ennemis, a la force de leurs convic- 
tions, A leur attachement 4 la cause de la liberté: 


Si tant de gens de ceur font des voeux pour ta mort 
Et si tout ce que Rome a d’illustre jewnesse 
Pour te faire périr tour 4 tour s'intéresse;... (Cinna, IV, 2, 1172-74) 


Il est probable qu’intérieurement Auguste range Cinna au nombre de 
ces “gens de coeur’ et de cette “illustre jeunesse,” car le jeune homme 
appartient 4 une famille distinguée et en devenant un des chefs de la 
conjuration, il a risqué sa vie et a ainsi prouvé son courage. Le coupable 
pourrait donc dans l’esprit d’un juge impartial bénéficier de circons- 
tances atténuantes: il a conspiré et projeté d'assassiner l’empereur, en- 
trainé par l’enthousiasme de la jeunesse pour un idéal politique élevé 
—celui de la liberté de Rome—et il posséde la qualité virile de fermeté, 
de courage. Mais Auguste ne peut étre un juge objectif comme les rois 
des piéces précédentes: Don Fernand, Tulle; il est personnellement me- 
nacé; ses réactions, le passage d’un sentiment, d’une émotion a une autre, 


doivent donc étre infiniment plus complexes. Axé sur le dernier impé- 
ratif “Meurs,” le point de vue de l’intérét personnel, la colére, le désir 
de vengeance, le devoir de punir réapparaissent avec force: le monologue 
est construit selon un mouvement ondulatoire stylisé qui représente fort 
bien le passage naturel d’un état émotif a un autre, la fluctuation de 
l'ame de l’empereur entre des attitudes opposées: 


Meurs, mais quitte du moins Ja vie avec éclat; 

Eteins-en le flambeau dans le sang de I’ingrat; 

A toi-méme en mourant immole ce perfide; 

Contentant ses désirs, punis son parricide;... (Cinna, IV, 2, 1179-82) 
La composition rigoureuse du monologue se présente comme !a répéti- 
tion de l’oscillation entre les deux pdéles pardon-rigueur (a-b-a-b) pour 
se terminer sur une note dirrésolution: l’empereur est déchiré par un 


dilemme qu’il se sent incapable de résoudre 4 ce moment précis: 


O Romains, 6 vengeance, 6 pouvoir absolu 

O rigoureux combat d’un cceur irrésolu 

Qui fait en méme temps tout ce qu'il se propose! 

D’un prince malheureux ordonnez quelque chose. 

Qui des deux dois-ie suivre, et duquel m’éloigner? 

Ou laissez-moi périr, ou laissez-moi régner. (Cinna, IV, 2, 1187-92) 


Nous avons noté le mérite du monologue du point de vue psychologique, 
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car il traduit bien les fluctuations intérieures d’Auguste. Au point de 
vue de l’action dramatique, il est également fort habile puisqu’il pro- 
longe et renforce la suspension qui ne sera résolue qu’au tout dernier 
moment, et pose avec force le dilemme pardon-rigueur qui est le pro- 
bléme moral essentiel auquel le personnage doit faire face. Ce passage 
en éclairant la conscience d’Auguste dans ses replis les plus intimes pré- 
pare le dénouement. Nous voyons qu’en tant qu’individu avec un passé 
lourd de crimes politiques, l'empereur est tenté de pardonner a Cinna 
qu'il regarde comme un jeune homme au coeur noble mais égaré par sa 
fougue pour un idéal républicain, d’ailleurs chimérique. Quand il pense 
en chef d'état, l’empereur considére qu'il est de son devoir de punir un 
attentat contre sa personne et de confirmer son autorité par un chati- 
ment exemplaire. 

[1 ne changera pas d’avis d’ailleurs 4 la scéne suivante (IV, 3), car il 
rejette comme ridicule et bien digne d’une femme le point de vue de 


Livie, qui lui dit en substance: le pardon pourrait étre une bonne ma- 
nceuvre politique. (Dullin parle ici du “machiavélisme” de Livie,® et le 
fait qu’Auguste refuse cette solution constitue un argument important 


contre le sens “politique” ou machiavélique du pardon.) 


Cherchez le plus utile en cette occasion: 

Sa peine peut aigrir une ville animée, 

Son pardon peut servir 4 votre renommée; 

Et ceux que vos rigueurs ne font qu’effaroucher 


Peut-étre 4 vos bontés se laisseront toucher. (Cinna, IV, 3, 1212-16) 


L’empereur est repris par la lassitude et l’horreur de verser du sang (IV, 
3, 1217-28) mais il persiste 4 croire que son devoir de chef d’état exige 
qu'il punisse un crime qui est un sacrilége: 


Je sais leur divers ordre, et de quelle nature 

Sont les devoirs d’un prince en cette conjoncture. 

Tout son peuple est blessé par un tel attentat, 

Et la seule pensée est un crime d’Etat, 

Une offense qu’on fait 4 toute sa province, 

Dont il faut qu’il la venge, ou cesse d’étre prince. (Cinna, IV, 3, 1249-54) 


Par conséquent, a la fin du 4° acte, le dilemme subsiste entre le pardon 
vers lequel Auguste incline comme individu—pour diverses raisons qui 
peuvent étre classées ainsi: lassitude, retour sur lui-méme et sur les crimes 
de sa jeunesse, estime pour l’idéal poursuivi par les conjurés et pour leur 
courage—et la rigueur que son devoir de souverain lui impose. La pos- 
sibilité du pardon est donc indiquée, cependant le motif le plus élevé 
moralement n’a pas encore pris forme dans le coeur d’Auguste. C’est Livie 
qui l’évoque et qui définit le dur effort qui s’y attache. Pardonner: 


5. Charles Dullin, Mise en scéne et commentaire de Cinna (Paris, 1948), p. 19. 
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C’est régner sur vous-méme, et par un noble choix, 
Pratiquer la vertu la plus digne des rois. (Cinna, IV, 3, 1243-44) 


Livie, en épouse perspicace et aimante (IV, 3, 1262) connait bien le be- 
soin intime qu’éprouve Auguste d’effacer le passé d’Octave et de révéler 
sa véritable grandeur, intérieure aussi bien qu’extérieure: il se doit a 
lui-méme de prouver par un acte extraordinaire de vertu qu'il est digne 
moralement du rang supréme ot son génie politique l’a placé. Elle sug- 
gére ici la plus haute issue du dilemme, et Dullin estime qu'elle a 
trouvé les maitres mots qu’il fallait.”* Bien qu’Auguste ne semble pas 
frappé immédiatement par cette nouvelle interprétation donnée au par- 
don, il n’en reste pas moins qu'elle correspond a une nécessité intérieure 
chez le héros et que le concept d’un pardon total et véritable vient de 
lui étre offert comme le but le plus noble qu’une personne telle que lui, 
parvenue aux suprémes grandeurs terrestres, peut maintenant essayer 
d’atteindre dans un autre ordre. La signification héroique du pardon et 
la carriére qu’il ouvrirait 4 sa vertu ont été briévement mais clairement 
suggérées par Livie. On peut donc raisonnablement supposer que les mots 
par lesquels elle présente une formule nouvelle et difficile pour résoudre 
le dilemme vont pénétrer dans la conscience de l'empereur et y germer 
entre le 4° et le 5*® acte.? 

Le théme de la génerosité introduit un élément nouveau dans le di- 
lemme aussi bien que dans le caractére d’Auguste. Corneille ici prépare 
la derniére étape de |’évolution et la transfiguration du 5° acte. Il sem- 
blerait invraisemblable sans doute qu’Auguste en l’espace de quelques 
heures passe du stade d’ambitieux vulgaire 4 celui de généreux, mais 
nous avons souligné que le dramaturge avait pris soin de nous présenter 
a l’acte II l'empereur comme ayant déja accompli une immense purifi- 
cation et parcouru une longue distance sur le chemin du perfectionne- 
ment moral d’Octave a l’'Auguste de la maturité qui regrette les cruautés 
passées et exprime des préoccupations élevées pour la gloire et le bon- 
heur de Rome. A I’acte V, Auguste ne fera qu’achever d’accomplir dans 
l’ordre moral la courbe ascendante sur laquelle il est déja lancé au début 
de la piéce. Corneille a extériorisé cette impulsion vers le plus haut stade 
de la vertu dans les mots de Livie. Mais ils n’auraient produit aucun 


résultat si la conscience de l’empereur n’avait déja été préparée par une 
longue évolution 4 embrasser la solution héroique. 


A la scéne | de l’acte V, Auguste commence par souligner |’ingratitude 
de Cinna qui lui doit la vie méme (V, 1, 1446) et qui, crime encore plus 


6. Ibid., p. 119. 

7. C'est dans ce sens que Lancaster semble d'abord interpréter le pardon: la sug- 
gestion de Livie va ranimer le désir de grandeur morale chez l’empereur. Mais le 
critique passe ensuite 4 une explication éclectique ou il admet la présence de facteurs 
politiques et psychologiques dans la décision d’Auguste. (H. C. Lancaster, A History 
of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, Part II, vol. 1, $15.) 
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grave, a trahi la confiance que l'empereur mettait en lui et I'affection 
qu'il lui portait (V, 1, 1464-76). Auguste fournit tous les détails qui 
prouvent qu'il est au courant de la conspiration, mais surtout il entre- 
prend de convaincre le jeune homme de sa mauvaise foi (V, 1, 1497- 
1540): selon l’empereur, Cinna a prétendu défendre la cause de la liberté 
quand il a organisé la conspiration; en réalité il recherchait le pouvoir 
personnel et voulait usurper le tréne de son bienfaiteur. Auguste se 
montre dur et cinglant, il écrase facilement Cinna qui est plongé dans 
la confusion (V, 1, 1498) et qui ne peut guére récuser Il'interprétation 
donnée a sa conduite et la mise au point concernant sa position 4 Rome, 
fondée non sur son mérite mais sur la faveur impériale (V, 1, 1517-40). 
Cinna est trop fier pour demander pardon, il brave la mort qu'il consi- 
dére comme inévitable. Au cours de cette scene Auguste a montré sa di- 
gnité de juge, sa fermeté, sa vigueur comme chef d’état. On pourrait pen- 
ser que la raison d’état va l’emporter et l’amener a prononcer une sen- 
tence rigoureuse. Cependant sa position reste ambigué puisqu’il ne prend 
pas l’initiative et qu’il met Cinna au défi de prononcer son propre arrét 
(Cinna, V, 1, 1559-61). 

A ce moment Livie et Emilie font leur entrée et cette derniére révéle 
a l'empereur que c'est par amour pour elle que Cinna a conspiré. Un 
duel de générosité entre les deux jeunes gens s’ensuit, chacun revendi- 
quant la responsabilité de l’attentat projeté contre la personne du sou- 
verain. Le spectacle de tant d’amour et de noblesse semble propre a 
émouvoir l’empereur qui, comme nous l’avons vu précédemment, sait 
reconnaitre les vertus de ses ennemis et qui de plus éprouve pour Emilie 
des sentiments paternels.* Encore une fois la scéne se termine sans que 
le spectateur sache d’une facon certaine quelle sera la décision de l'em- 
pereur. (On peut noter ici la maitrise de Corneille dans la technique de 
la suspension dramatique.) La derniére réplique d’Auguste est 4 double 
sens: 


Oui, je vous unirai, couple ingrat et perfide, 


Oui, je vous unirai, puisque vous le voulez: 

Il faut bien satisfaire aux feux dont vous bralez, 

Et que tout l’univers, sachant ce qui m’anime, 

S'étonne du supplice aussi bien que du crime. (Cinna, V, 2, 1657-62) 


Ces mots en effet peuvent étre interprétés comme une menace: Auguste 
unira les amoureux complices dans la mort et dans ce cas, le pardon a 
la scéne 3, quelques instants plus tard serait un renversement complet 
de la décision de l’empereur et l’effet du désarroi ou |’auraient jeté le 
retour et la confession de Maxime.® Il nous semble au contraire qu'il y 

8. “. | . mais l'image de ces deux enfants qui viennent de faire un tel assaut de 


générosité finit par étre plus attendrissante qu’imposante. Auguste lui-méme en est 
touché.” (Charles Dullin, op. cit., p. 149.) 


9.“ ... his change is too sudden to be easily understood; but that change, coming 
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a ascension morale plutét que renversement chez Auguste: il va passer 
du régime de douceur et de générosité intéressées—il espérait “acheter” 
ses anciens adversaires—a une générosité véritable, gratuite. Puisque la 
conjuration lui a prouvé qu’il ne pouvait les séduire, il devrait, du point 
de vue machiavélique, les supprimer. Le pardon constitue donc un acte 
qui se place hors du domaine de la politique, et doit par suite étre exa- 
miné sous un autre jour. D/ailleurs le passage énigmatique sur lequel se 
termine la scéne 2 se préte a l’interprétation suivante: en parlant d’unir 
les deux coupables, Auguste pense réellement a les marier. Corneille ainsi 
prépare le dénouement 4 mots couverts puisque l’'empereur donnera 
Emilie en mariage 4 Cinna en méme temps qu’il leur pardonnera a tous 
deux (V, 3, 1709-14). L’apostrophe “couple ingrat et perfide” qui in- 
dique la désapprobation peut s’expliquer si l’on considére qu’Auguste 
comme souverain-juge doit blamer la faute morale grave que les jeunes 
gens ont commise en projetant de l’assassiner, et leur faire des remon- 
trances sévéres; tout en condamnant leur forfait en tant que juge, il peut 
avoir l’intention d’employer envers eux la mansuétude et l'indulgence 
d’un pére. Les deux derniers vers (V, 2, 1661-62) nous paraissent dignes 
d’attention en ce qu’ils semblent présager la célébre tirade de la der- 
niére scene: le mot univers est utilisé dans les deux passages, ce qui in- 
dique continuité de développement dans les sentiments d’Auguste, plutét 
que rupture et renversement: 


Et que tout l’univers, sachant ce qui m’anime 
S’étonne du supplice aussi bien que du crime. (Cinna, V, 2, 1661-62) 


Je suis maitre de moi comme de l’univers; 

Je le suis. Je veux l’étre. O siécles, 6 mémoire, 

Conservez 4 jamais ma derniére victoire! 

Je triomphe aujourd’hui du plus juste courroux 

De qui le souvenir puisse aller jusqu’a vous. (Cinna, V, 3, 1696-1700) 


Comment I'univers, “sachant ce qui l’anime,” c’est-a-dire “le plus juste 
courroux,” pourrait-il s’étonner (au sens que le terme posséde au XVII* 
siécle) d’un supplice légitime: la mort pour le crime affreux de parri- 
cide, commis en intention contre la personne sacrée de l'empereur par 
Cinna et Emilie, sa fille adoptive? La condamnation a mort est le chati- 
ment attendu dans un tel cas, 4 n’importe quelle époque. Pour que |’uni- 
vers et la postérité soient étonnés, il faut qu’Auguste fasse un geste inoui, 
surhumain, tel que de pardonner 4 son protégé et a sa fille qui ont pro- 
jeté de I’assassiner. 

Vouloir étonner est d’ailleurs l’attitude caractéristique du héros cor- 
nélien. Auguste quand il pardonne et comble Cinna et Emilie de bien- 


as it does, can only be a result of his realization that all his previous severity has 
left him no one whom he can trust, that his policy has ended in complete bank- 


ruptcy, and that there is nothing left for him to do but to try its opposite.” (Lacy 
Lockert, op. cit., p. 47.) 
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faits (V, 3, 1701-14) va plus loin que Rodrigue et qu’Horace dans la 
voie héroique. L’honneur de la famille et le sien propre, l'amour méme, 
poussent Rodrigue a se battre avec le Comte; c'est pour se montrer digne 
du choix de Rome et pour soutenir sa réputation qu’Horace accepte de 
livrer combat a son ami Curiace. Auguste est empereur tout-puissant, 
aucune pression morale extérieure ne peut s’exercer sur lui. Son devoir 
de chef d'état lui impose de conserver l’ordre établi et par suite de sévir 
contre les conjurés. L’effort héroique ne peut surgir que d’une exigence 
intérieure de perfectionnement. Ce désir d’épuration morale est présent 
en lui dés l’acte II et nous en avons noté les manifestations: l’horreur 
qu'il éprouve pour son passé, la tentation de quitter le pouvoir, rejetée 
finalement pour se consacrer au service de Rome. Mais ce désir reste a 
l'état latent, virtuel jusqu’au moment ou, rompant avec la logique et la 
morale ordinaires, Auguste adopte la morale supérieure des héros et des 
saints et pardonne. C’est parce que l'empereur a accompli victorieuse- 
ment un long périple spirituel qu’il trouve en lui-méme la force qui lui 
permet d’actualiser ce besoin intérieur de dépassement. II s’éléve ainsi 
de l’ordre de la grandeur temporelle a celui de la grandeur spirituelle et 
devient un véritable héros. 


Ainsi le dramaturge venait d’apprendre par la pratique qu’un mo- 
narque tel qu’ Auguste pouvait avoir une personnalité aussi attachante, 
un caractére aussi dynamique, accomplir une ascension morale aussi 
brillante qu’un jeune premier, et se trouvait 4 méme de remplacer ce 


dernier avantageusement dans le réle de héros. I] devait naturellement 
songer a exploiter cette découverte. En effet aprés Cinna, nous verrons 
nombre de monarques dans des réles de premier plan. Dans la lignée 
d’Auguste, héros au caractére fort, présenté en plein devenir, nous aurons 
des rois, reines et chefs d’état 4 la personnalité vigoureuse, soit dans le 
sens de l’'honneur et de la vertu, soit dans le crime, les généreux d’un 
cété, de César a Tite et Pulchérie; les monstres de l'autre, de Cléopatre 
a Attila. 





DE ZADIG A CANDIDE, OU PERMANENCE 
DE LA PENSEE DE VOLTAIRE 


Par Jean Sareil 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IL EST DE TRADITION d’opposer l'optimisme de Zadig au pessimisme de 
Candide et de justifier cette évolution par des considérations psycho- 
logiques, déduites des événements qui marquent la vie de Voltaire. Or, 
a supposer méme qu’on puisse établir un rapport entre l’optimisme d’un 
auteur et le plus ou moins grand bonheur de son existence, il ne semble 
pas que les circonstances qui entourent la rédaction encore mystérieuse 
de Candide constituent une explication valable. En réalité, c'est le prin- 
cipe de cette évolution qui me parait tout a fait contestable.’ J’admets 
certes que Voltaire, opportuniste et impulsif, n’obéissant a aucune régle 
de conduite tracée d’avance, ait toujours voulu s’'adapter aux circons- 
tances, mais beaucoup moins qu'on ne croit, et peut-étre qu'il ne le cro- 
yait lui-méme. Ce qui me frappe dans cette ceuvre immense, étalée sur 
un si grand nombre d’années, c'est sa cohérence, ce ne sont pas ses con- 
tradictions.* Toute sa vie, Voltaire a tourné autour des mémes problémes, 
tatonnant a la recherche de solutions difficiles en dehors de tout systé¢me 
établi, et s'il a varié dans l’expression de ses opinions, c'est qu'il hésitait 
a accepter les conséquences métaphysiques ou morales d’une idée lo- 
gique.* Mais ce serait une faute de psychologie d’attacher une impor- 
tance excessive a la solution provisoire obtenue puisque, spontanément, 
Voltaire revient sur la question et y reviendra jusqu’a ce qu'il ait ob- 
tenu une réponse qui satisfasse son besoin de rigueur intellectuelle, et 
qui va toujours dans le sens d'un approfondissement des notions déja 
admises. N’oublions pas que plusieurs de ses livres ont été entrepris dans 


1. J. J. Rousseau, écrivant 4 Voltaire 4 propos du Poéme sur le désastre de Lis- 
bonne, reproche 4 un auteur comblé par la fortune d’étre pessimiste alors que lui, 
Rousseau, se croit obligé d’étre optimiste en raison méme de ses chagrins. C'est donc 
le point de vue opposé de celui de la critique d’aujourd’hui. Dans la mesure ot l'on 
accepte cette contestable relation entre la vie et l’euvre, je pense que Rousseau a 
raison et la biographie de Voltaire montre en effet que, s'il a connu une période de 
découragement, il a retrouvé son équilibre au moment de Candide et posstde le dé- 
tachement nécessaire 4 une vision ironique du monde. 

2. Faute de place, je ne puis développer cette notion essentielle de permanence et 
me vois contraint de renvoyer le lecteur que la question pourrait intéresser 4 mon 
étude sur Anatole France et Voltaire, (Genéve: Droz, 1961), 2¢me partie: “Optimisme 
et Pessimisme.” 

3. C'est ainsi qu'il écrit 4 Helvétius: “Je commence, mon cher ami, a faire plus 
de cas du bonheur que d'une vérité; et, si malheureusement le fatalisme était vrai, 
je ne voudrais pas d’une vérité si cruelle” (XXXIV, 577). (Toutes les références a 
une ceuvre de Voltaire sont empruntées a l'édition Moland.) 
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le dessein avoué de creuser davantage le sujet, en se forcant d’y réfléchir 
plume en main. ... 

Or, si l’on veut bien accepter pour un instant l’hypothése—que nous 
allons essayer de justifier au cours de cet article—que l’évolution de 
Zadig a Candide ne consiste pas dans un passage de l’optimisme au pes- 
simisme, mais dans le fait que la pensée de l’auteur s'est dégagée de ses 
prudences antérieures pour atteindre son plein épanouissement, on 
s'apercoit que les données biographiques, auparavant d’une valeur con- 
testable, permettent maintenant d’expliquer jusqu’a un certain point ce 
changement d’attitude.* 

Voltaire écrit Zadig chez la duchesse du Maine pour la distraire et lui 
faire ainsi sa cour. A ses yeux, les grands constituent, malgré tous leurs 
défauts, l’unique protection contre les mauvaises humeurs du pouvoir, 
en méme temps que le meilleur moyen de parvenir. Aussi a-t-il tendance 
a contréler des idées qu'on pourrait autrement juger subversives, et a en 
tempérer l’expression afin de rester dans les limites de la plus stricte 
bienséance. Douze ans plus tard, de telles préoccupations ont dans I’en- 
semble disparu: Voltaire a renoncé a la carriére de poéte courtisan et il 
s'est arrangé pour que la révélation de sa véritable pensée, une fois tou- 
tes les précautions de publication prises, se fasse sans trop de danger 
pour lui. Il n’est dés lors pas étonnant que ses réflexions, qu’aucun 
obstacle ne vient plus arréter, s’'approfondissent dans ce climat de liberté. 

Si l'on compare Zadig et Candide pour trouver ce qui les rapproche 
et non ce qui les sépare, on s’apercoit aussitét que les deux composants 
essentiels du conte voltairien, le théme philosophique et la trame roma- 
nesque qui lui donne sa légéreté et son efficacité, sont semblables dans 
les grandes lignes. 

Dans l’un et l'autre cas, l'histoire est batie sur un modéle identique: 
c'est la poursuite de la femme aimée par un héros malheureux qui se 
trouve finalement récompensé de sa constance par sa réunion avec celle 
qu'il souhaitait tant retrouver. Ce sont donc tous les deux des contes 


qui finissent bien, comme il sied 4 des ouvrages comiques, on l’oublie 
trop facilement quand on parle de Candide.5 


4. Une explication par des circonstances extérieures ne peut avoir qu'une valeur 
partielle. Evidemment les épreuves personnelles subies et surmontées, ainsi que les 
calamités publiques, lui ont permis de prendre davantage conscience de la gravité 
des problémes et de l’impossibilité de se contenter de solutions de compromis. 

5. L’enlaidissement de Cunégonde ne change rien 4 I'affaire; il suffit de rappeler la 
facilité avec laquelle Candide l’accepte. C’est un dernier malheur, gratuit comme les 
autres, et qui ne se justifie pas par des considérations réalistes de vieillissement, 
puisque les autres personnages ne changent pas physiquement. Simplement Voltaire 
évite ainsi avec beaucoup d’esprit que l'amour puisse constituer une solution au pro- 
bléme du mal universel. A aucun moment, I’action ne devient dramatique, comme 
dans L’Ingénu, par exemple, dont le dénouement tragique ne peut étre obtenu que 
par une renonciation soudaine au ton enjoué qui caractérise si heureusement les 
meilleurs livres de Voltaire. 
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- 


Une ressemblance aussi forte apparait dans le choix des themes: Zadig 
traite de la Providence et Candide du mal. Ce sont 1a des sujets voisins, 
non seulement dans les préoccupations de Voltaire, mais encore dans les 
controverses philosophiques et théologiques du temps. D’ailleurs dans 
Zadig, le theme du bonheur précéde celui de la Providence, invoquée 
seulement a la suite de la rigueur qu'elle met 4 poursuivre un innocent. 
Le probléme moral est donc a l’origine du probléme métaphysique; il 
concerne autant l'homme que Dieu et c'est avant tout la constatation 
d'une flagrante injustice.® Si les personnages de Candide n’ont pas la 
sagesse de Zadig, du moins ne sont-ils pas méchants et leurs souffrances 
sont totalement imméritées. Bien mieux, l’accumulation des catastrophes 
témoigne qu’aucun bonheur n’est possible sur cette terre. C'est le méme 
reproche, généralisé et systématisé. 

Nul n’ignore que Candide constitue une charge féroce contre les théo- 
ries leibnitzo-wolffo-popiennes. Mais, de son cété, Zadig contient en 
puissance toutes les futures moqueries contre le meilleur des mondes pos- 
sibles. La scene de I'Hermite est une allégorie romancée de La Théo- 
dicée de Leibnitz, écrite pour répondre aux commentaires de Bayle sur 
le manichéisme,’ c’est-a-dire sur la théorie la plus élémentaire pour ex- 
pliquer l’origine du mal. Certes Zadig renonce a lutter contre l'ange, 
mais seulement a cause de son caractére surnaturel et non devant la lo- 
gique de ses arguments. Si l’on élimine le principe d’autorité, il ne sub- 
siste plus que le “mais” final de Zadig, qui représente I’insatisfaction 


inexprimée du héros. Ce n’est donc qu’une échappatoire pour ne pas 
traiter le probléme a fond.® Au contraire Candide est la réponse sincére 
de Voltaire lorsque les agents de la Providence ne sont plus 1a pour la 
justifier, ou plutét l’excuser. 


Ces deux contes, voisins l'un de Il’autre par le style et I‘humour, sont 
donc aussi trés proches par les idées qu’ils développent. Comment alors 
expliquer une telle différence de réussite au point de vue littéraire, celle 
qui sépare un excellent ouvrage d’un chef-d’ceuvre? Car la différence est 
bien ici une différence de valeur. Comme l’a bien vu M. René Pomeau: 
“L’originalité de Candide est plutét dans la continuité de la _perfec- 
tion.”® La réponse me parait simple: dans Zadig, Voltaire, attiré par le 
scandaleux probléme du mal et en méme temps inquiet des conséquences 


6. Il n’est pas, 4 mes yeux, de meilleure preuve du déisme de Voltaire. Athée, il 
ne pourrait que se réjouir de l'inextricable difficulté créée par le probléme du mal 
4 un Dieu bon et tout-puissant. Mais son déisme est aussi menacé par la question 
qu'une religion révélée, de la l’ardeur de sa recherche. 

7. Et comment mentionner le manichéisme sans penser aussitét 4 Martin! 

8. Plus tard, ce recours au principe d’autorité sera l'une des armes favorites de la 
critique biblique de Voltaire: aprés avoir dénoncé toutes les contradictions logiques 
qu’entraine l’acceptation d’un texte sacré, il affecte de s’incliner en toute humilité 
devant les décisions de l’Eglise. Cette évidente ironie n’existe pas ici. Voltaire dans 
Zadig n’aspire qu’A voir approuvée une allégorie orthodoxe. 

9. Voltaire par lui-méme (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1955), p. 63. 
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de son enquéte, cherche une solution provisoire qui puisse le satisfaire 
a peu prés sans le compromettre. Sa démonstration va donc manquer de 
conviction, de rigueur et d’ampleur; aussi, dans tous les domaines, qu'il 
s'agisse des personnages, de l’intrigue ou des themes philosophiques, al- 
lons-nous devoir chaque fois convenir de la supériorité de Candide, due 
essentiellement a la prise de conscience de toutes les implications du 
sujet.!° 

A commencer par le héros, on s’apercoit que les malheurs qui assail- 
lent Candide lui sont tous extérieurs: c’est un caractére médiocre, écrasé 
par une fatalité formidable, aux manifestations imprévisibles, et qui ac- 
cepte avec une certaine facilité des catastrophes qui, pour étre spéciale- 
ment fréquentes dans son cas, n’en sont pas moins le lot normal de 
l’existence. Tous ceux qui l’entourent, et qui ont vécu des expériences 
analogues, pensent et réagissent de la méme facon si bien que, de cette 
résignation a la souffrance, de cette modestie dans des espoirs toujours 
décus, nait le plus implacable réquisitoire contre cette bénévolence su- 
périeure, qui ne se traduit que par des malheurs. 

Au contraire, la destinée de Zadig est strictement individuelle. Héros 
parfait, ou presque, il est libre d’agir a sa guise; il est donc responsable 
de ce qui lui arrive et ses aventures n’engagent que lui. D’ailleurs, il 
évolue dans un monde d’ot: le bonheur n’est pas exclu,'! et s'il est vic- 
time de l’envie, de la superstition, du hasard, il l’est au moins autant de 
sa propre sagesse. Poussée 4 ce point, la vertu préte a la moquerie par 
son excés méme. Si l’on rapproche Zadig de Memnon, écrit deux ans 
plus tard, et qui est une charge contre un essai absurde de sagesse ab- 
solue, si l'on considére en outre que, dans une premiére version dis- 
parue, Zadig s’appelait Memnon, on sera forcé de reconnaitre la possi- 
bilité d’intentions ironiques de la part de l’auteur contre son héros.!* 
Un exemple trés net de ce désaccord existe dans le dialogue avec l'Her- 
mite: Zadig y condamne absolument les passions, et c'est l’envoyé de 
Dieu, devenu soudain le porte-parole de Voltaire, qui doit les défendre 


parce qu’elles sont partie intégrante de l'homme et qu'il serait vain et 


dangereux de vouloir l’en débarrasser. Toujours Voltaire sera opposé a 


10. Mon propos n’est pas de nier la valeur de Zadig, qui ne demeure pas moins 
le meilleur conte de Voltaire aprés Candide, mais de montrer comment il tenait, dés 
1747, un chef-d’ceuvre possible qu'il a laissé échapper faute d’avoir assez mari son 
sujet. 

11. Le seul autre personnage qui ait 4 se plaindre de son sort est le pécheur. Mais 
son réle est si peu important qu'il ne vient a l’idée de personne de voir en lui une 
victime de la destinée. Il constitue un second cas isolé, qui viendrait plutét consoler 
Zadig de ses propres infortunes. 

12. Si la satire est beaucoup plus forte dans Memnon, c’est qu'il s'agit d'un effort 
ridicule pour parvenir 4 la plus haute sagesse, permettant de gros effets comiques dus 
a la disproportion entre les prétentions du personnage et les résultats obtenus. “Qui 
veut faire l’ange fait la béte.” Zadig, lui, du fait qu'il triomphe, n’appelle pas le 
rire, mais il doit payer cher le privilége de son inhumaine perfection. 
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un rationalisme intégral et c’est pourquoi ici il est contre Zadig comme 
il est dans Candide contre Eldorado, dont les deux voyageurs cherchent 
a fuir au plus vite l’insupportable félicité. Mais si la condamnation d’E]- 
dorado ne comporte guére d’équivoque,'* celle de Zadig est beaucoup 
plus ambigué puisque, victime de l’ironie de son créateur, il ne demeure 
pas moins jusqu’au bout son héros. Il y a donc 1a une confusion qui 
semble avoir assez peu préoccupé les critiques. 

D'un point de vue littéraire, la médiocrité de Candide en tant que 
héros va avoir l’'avantage d’aider au rythme si rapide du récit, en attri- 
buant a la fatalité la responsabilité des événements qui se succédent. Du 
fait que le rdle du personnage est presque toujours passif (il ne mani- 
feste sa volonté qu’en décidant de quitter Eldorado, et encore cela s’ex- 
plique en partie par l'impossibilité de trouver dans ce royaume édénique 
une cause extérieure néfaste qui l’oblige a partir), aucune préparation 
psychologique n'est nécessaire pour justifier son comportement. Dés 
qu'un obstacle est surmonté, l’auteur n'a pour amener la scéne suivante 
qu’a déclencher une nouvelle catastrophe aux péripéties amusantes, gar- 


dant ainsi au roman ses deux caractéristiques essentielles: l’accumulation 
des malheurs et leur gai traitement. 

Au contraire, les exceptionnels talents de Zadig obligent Voltaire a 
conduire presque tous les épisodes selon un processus cyclique assez uni- 
forme qui ralentit beaucoup I’action: Zadig, appelé a réparer une injus- 


tice ou a réformer un abus, parvient aisément au but grace a sa supé- 
riorité physique, intellectuelle et morale, et s’attire ainsi la haine de ceux 
qui profitaient d’un état de choses détestable. Chaque incident implique 
donc l’élévation et l'abaissement successifs du héros, son départ pour de 
nouvelles aventures, en général gratuites, en ce sens qu’elles ne lui sont 
pas imposées, mais qu'il les accepte par noblesse d’4ame, en dépit des 
conséquences {acheuses que ne manquera pas de lui attirer sa générosité. 

A ce propos, il convient de noter que tous les maux auxquels Zadig 
s'attaque sont tous d’origine humaine. C’est 1a certainement une inten- 
tion voulue de Voltaire afin de décharger la Providence d'une part de 
ses responsabilités en les reportant sur l'homme. Dans ce refus de con- 
damner en bloc la création réside peut-étre le plus grand optimisme—ou 
la plus grande prudence—de Voltaire.’* Mais en réalité cette constata- 
tion permet surtout de mesurer la fragilité de sa position et la nécessité 
ou il va bientét se trouver de la reconsidérer dans son ensemble. Détail 
amusant, par une conséquence en apparence paradoxale de cet opti- 

13. La encore, je ne peux que renvoyer le lecteur pour une plus longue discussion 
a mon ouvrage sur Anatole France et Voltaire, op. cit. Utopie rationnelle, Eldorado 


offre tous les avantages du rationalisme et tous les inconvénients d’une utopie, et ces 
derniers l'emportent de beaucoup sur les premiers. 

14. C’est en somme le point de vue de Rousseau en 1755, mais celui-ci, a la dif- 
férence de Voltaire, ne vise pas a l’objectivité et cherche seulement 4 justifier pour 
lui-méme son besoin de croire en la Providence. 
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misme, Voltaire va étre amené 4 dépeindre l"homme comme étant plus 
méchant, plus sot et plus hypocrite dans Zadig que dans le soi-disant 
pessimiste Candide, puisque son comportement mauvais constitue le res- 
sort principal de I’action. 

D’autre part, la réussite de Zadig, ses rapports avec les gouvernements 
et les corps constitués, facilitent une satire des institutions. Aussi voyons- 
nous dans ce vieux conte persan de bien plus fréquentes allusions a |’ac- 
tualité que dans l’intempore! Candide (sauf bien entendu dans le cha- 
pitre parisien). Les attaques contre les prétres par exemple y sont nom- 
breuses sous le couvert transparent d’un Orient de pacotille, qui permet 
en outre quelques notations pittoresques ou amusantes mais qui a, lui 
aussi, ce méme défaut de freiner le cours du récit. Or, c'est par le rythme 
que Candide l’emporte sur tous les autres contes philosophiques. 

L’opposition entre la liberté de Zadig et la fatalité qui pése sur Can- 
dide est encore accentuée par le fait qu’elle se retrouve dans tous les 
autres personnages. La fagon dont l'amour est traité dans chacun des 
deux livres est trés caractéristique de cette distinction. Si on l’envisage 
du point de vue féminin, il se présente dans Candide sous sa forme la 
plus brutale et la plus passive, le viol, et cela si naturellement que Cuné- 
gonde se croit obligée de s’excuser pour s’étre regimbée—d combien 
peu!—contre les traditions. La encore l’auteur n’a nul besoin de justifier 
ses personnages et s'il le fait, c'est a des fins comiques, pour détruire le 
cété dramatique ou sordide de l’anecdote. Dans Zadig au contraire, Vol- 
taire se montre attentif 4 respecter les bienséances et défend la pudeur 
de ses héroines jusqu’a l'invraisemblable. I] faut d’ailleurs avouer que 
certains détails de comportement suggérés par ces situations amoureuses 
sont parmi les passages les plus savoureux du livre, mais ces beautés de 
détail sont de la virtuosité pure et nuisent peut-étre a la valeur de l’en- 
semble. 

Est-ce 4 cause des ambiguités déja mentionnées ou de la nécessité de 
camper son personnage principal, Zadig? toujours est-il que Voltaire 
éprouve des difficultés 4 faire démarrer son histoire aussi bien en ce qui 
concerne l’intrigue que les thémes. C’est seulement au chapitre VIII que 
commence vraiment le récit par l’entrée en jeu des leitmotive favoris 
des contes voltairiens: l'amour et le voyage. Et, méme par la suite, les 
épisodes ne sont pas liés avec la force qui unit les incidents de Candide, 
qui semblent se déduire les uns des autres. Ici, il y aurait peu de modi- 
fication a faire subir au texte pour intervertir l’ordre des aventures ou 
pour en supprimer certaines. De son cété, le theme majeur de la Provi- 
dence met longtemps a apparaitre et seulement comme corollaire du pre- 
mier théme, qui est le bonheur. En somme, seuls les échecs successifs 
d’un héros parfait aménent a douter de la Providence. Nous retrouvons 


donc 1a, sous une autre forme, une ambiguité déja signalée, puisque 
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cette perfection, unique raison d’accuser la destinée, ne saurait s'appli- 
quer a la créature humaine, faillible par nature. Evidemment rien de 
tel ne dépare Candide et le chapitre initial introduit les deux motifs 
entrecroisés de l'histoire: d'une part l’amour-voyage et de l'autre le pro- 
bléme du mal et sa parodie antileibnitzienne. 

Il y aurait encore lieu de signaler la trouvaille de Voltaire qui con- 
siste 4 matérialiser par des caractéres humains, Pangloss et Martin, les 
allégories ironiques du bien et du mal (ironiques en ce sens qu’ils repré- 
sentent une conception ridicule du bien et du mal et non ces entités en 
soi). Or, il est facile de voir combien de tels personnages, méme réduits 
a un type caricatural 4 deux dimensions, l’emportent en possibilités ro- 
manesques sur le tout-puissant Jesrad, dont l’omniscience se traduit par 
des manoeuvres compliquées et bien ténébreuses. A mon sens, pareille 
complication trahit justement l'embarras de Voltaire. Empruntant les 
données de la scene—mais sans étre aucunement tenu de respecter le texte 
et l’on sait avec quel art il condense et arrange quand il le veut les pas- 
sages les plus ennuyeux—il ne fait pas preuve d’une plus grande imagi- 
natic . dans le choix des idées. Tout son désir semble limité a faire ad- 
mettre une solution de compromis, sinon on ne comprendrait pas qu'il 
puisse sérieusement faire prophétiser par un ange un avenir qui n’aura 
pas lieu.!® A bien réfiéchir a l’attitude de Jesrad, il trouble l’ordre nor- 
mal de la Providence, au moyen d’un miracle,!® en noyant le jeune gar- 
gon qui, autrement, aurait tué sa tante dans un an et Zadig dans deux. 
Bien plus, lorsque celui-ci se récrie qu’on aurait dd corriger l'enfant et 
non le tuer—idée généreuse et de résonnance moderne—l’ange réplique 


sor 


que “s'il avait été vertueux, et s'il edt vécu, son destin était d’étre as- 


sassiné lui-méme avec la femme qu'il devait épouser, et le fils qui en 


devait naitre.”!7 Ainsi, en multipliant a l’infini des possibilités détermi- 
nées, on recrée le libre-arbitre. Il est bien évident que Voltaire n’a jamais 
vraiment voulu dire cela. Encore une fois, il y a la seulement un expé- 
dient qui permet la rapide conclusion d’un dénouement heureux. Comme 
la fin de Candide, dans sa mystérieuse modestie, semble moins conven- 


15. Moliére avait déja montré la stupidité d'un pareil raisonnement. Dans Les 
Amants magnifiques, lorsque |'astrologue offre 4 Eriphile de lui faire connaftre son 
sort, selon le prétendant qu’elle décide d’épouser, la jeune fille lui répond: “Mais 
comme il est impossible que je les épouse tous deux, il faut donc qu’on trouve écrit 
dans le Ciel, non seulement ce qui doit arriver, mais aussi ce qui ne doit pas ar- 
river.” (Paris: La Pléiade, 1938), II, 482. 

16. Voltaire reviendra souvent par la suite sur cette question pour adopter un point 
de vue diamétralement opposé. En voici un exemple: “Un miracle, selon 1|'énergie 
du mot, est une chose admirable; en ce cas, tout est miracle. L’ordre prodigieux de 
la nature, la rotation de cent millions de globes autour d’un million de soleils, l’ac- 
tivité de la lumiére, la vie des animaux sont des miracles perpétuels. 

“Selon les idées regues nous appelons miracle la violation de ces lois divines et 
éternelles.” “Miracles,” Dictionnaire philosophique (XX, 77). 

17. Zadig (XXL, 90). 
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tionnelle, comme elle achéve harmonieusement cette histoire joyeuse- 
ment impitoyable! 

Ainsi donc, jusqu’a Candide, tous les contes de Voltaire tournent plus 
ou moins autour du probléme du mal, qui est a la fois la base de la 
morale et la pierre d’achoppement des religions révélées ou déiste. On 
voit donc toute l’importance que revét la question aux yeux de Vol- 
taire. Ne pouvant se satisfaire des réponses qu'il y donne, il revient de 
lui-méme au sujet jusqu’a ce qu'il accepte et ait la possibilité de la trai- 
ter dans toute son ampleur et c'est alors l'épanouissement de son génie 
littéraire. Ensuite, ce sujet épuisé cesse de le préoccuper. S’il en reparle, 
c'est dans les mémes termes et sans faire aucun effort de renouvellement 
ou d’approfondissement. Dans ses derni¢res années, Voltaire, aux prises 
avec l'athéisme, doit maintenant adopter une position défensive sur ce 
méme terrain et justifier son Dieu. Rationnellement il se trouve dans 
une situation délicate et il n’est pas étonnant que littérairement ses ef- 
forts aient été infructueux, au point de faire douter pendant longtemps 
de la sincérité de ses convictions. C’est donc parce que Voltaire a atteint 
la plénitude de sa pensée métaphysique et morale, qu’il va maintenant 
pouvoir parvenir a cette réussite littéraire unique, qui donne a Candide 
cette place exceptionnelle dans l’ceuvre. 





THE STRUCTURE OF DIDEROT’S 
LES BIJOUX INDISCRETS 


By Robert J. Ellrich 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1. Convention and Innovation. 


Or at or Diderot’s novels, Les Bijoux indiscrets (1748) is the one most 
closely linked to a particular tradition of prose fiction. Mme de Van- 


deul’s account of the genesis of the work makes explicit its filiation with 
the conte licencieux: 


Les romans de Crébillon [fils] étaient 4 la mode. Mon pére causait avec Mme 
de Puisieux de la facilité de composer ces ouvrages libres: il prétendait qu'il 
ne s'agissait que de trouver une idée plaisante, cheville de tout le reste, ot 
le libertinage de l'esprit remplacerait le godt; elle le défia d’en produire un 
de ce genre; au bout de quinze jours, il lui porta les Bijoux indiscrets, en 
cinquante louis.! 


Diderot himself points to the same lineage in his prefatory exhorta- 
tion to the reader (identified fictitiously as a young girl): “Quand on 
surprendrait Jes Bijoux indiscrets derriére votre toilette, pensez-vous 


qu'on s’en étonnat? Non, Zima, non; on sait que le Sopha, le Tanzai et 
les Confessions ont été sous votre oreiller” (A-T IV, 139).2 The reader 
has apparently been keeping up with the receat output in the, genre— 
which flourished in the 1740’s—and may expect to find himself in fa- 
miliar territory. His expectation is amply fulfilled by the opening para- 
graph, which places him, through its detailed chronological and geo- 
graphical notations, squarely within the world created by the contes of 
Crébillon fils, the Chevalier de la Morliére, Duclos, the Mille et une 
Nuits, etc. The fictional world can, in fact, be identified as that of a 
special type of conte licencieux: with the exception of Duclos’s Confes- 
sions du Comte de *** (1742), all the works mentioned either directly 
or obliquely in the preface and the opening chapter belong to the Ca- 
tegory of the exotic-magical tale. Two lines of tradition converge in 

l. Diderot, Guvres complétes, ed. J. Assézat and M. Tourneux (Paris, 1875-1877), 


I, xlii. This edition will henceforth be referred to as A-T. 

2. Henceforth only page numbers will be given for references to Les Bijoux in- 
discrets. 

3. For this type of fiction, see S. Paul Jones, A List of French Prose Fiction from 
1700 to 1750 (New York, 1939), pp. xviii-xix. The works mentioned by Diderot are 
the most familiar in the genre: Crébillon fils, L’Ecumoire, histoire japonaise (also 
known as Tanzai et Néardané) (1733) and Le Sopha (1742); Duclos, Acajou et Zir- 
phile (1744); Voisenon, Zulmis et Zelmaide (1745); La Morliére, Angola, histoire in- 
dienne (1748). 
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these works: the fairy-tale and travel literature (with concomitant trans- 
lations of Oriental works). They abound in elements typical of the conte 
licencieux: eroticism, social satire, parody, philosophy, allegory; but 
their distinctive features are the exotic setting (usually Africa or Asia) 
and the magical element. 

The relationship of Les Bijoux indiscrets to this tradition is compli- 
cated; for Diderot, while adopting the plot, setting, and characteriza- 
tion typical of this type of prose fiction, exposes the tradition to satire 
and turns it to new purposes. Setting and characterization certainly de- 
serve special, detailed study from this point of view. More important 
for the present topic, however, is Diderot’s management of the conven- 
tional plot: while ostensibly taking over a type of plot structure used 


by Crébillon fils, Caylus, and Antoine Bret, he is in fact elaborating a 
structure all his own. 

Crébillon fils’ Le Sopha (1742), Caylus’ Nocrion, conte allobroge 
(1746), the immediate source of Les Bijoux indiscrets, and Bret’s Le 
B***, histoire bavarde (1748) are all built upon what Diderot calls (ac- 
cording to his daughter) an “‘idée pilaisante, cheville de tout le reste.” 
In each case the “clever idea” is a datum of situation out of which a 
series of similar episodes grows. In each case, the datum permits, through 
the introduction of a voyeuristic point of view, the accumulation of 
scabrous episodes. 

Crébillon’s novel is well-known: a human spirit named Amanzéi, im- 
prisoned in a series of sofas, is privy to the events occurring around and 
upon them; he returns eventually to his own body, and what he has to 
tell forms the bulk of the work. Bret’s “histoire bavarde” gives us a 
human spirit imprisoned, this time, in a familiar bathroom fixture, 
where it must remain until it serves for completely innocent purposes. 
The bidet awaits such use in vain, and the spirit is released only when 
the wrath of the divinity responsible for its predicament abates. The 
notion is, allowance made for greater crudeness, the same as in Crébil- 
lon’s work. 

A similar structuring device based on a “clever idea” functions in 
Caylus’ Nocrion, itself a retelling in spuriously archaic language of the 
14th-century fabliau, Du Chevalier qui fist les cons parler A prince 
gains possession of a magic ring which, when turned towards a woman, 
has the power of obliging her to speak through the most private part 
of her anatomy. This “clever idea” Diderot takes directly from Caylus 
(there is no evidence that he has read the fabliau, although the possi- 
bility is not to be ruled out), and upon it he builds his first novel. In 
Diderot’s work, the sultan Mangogul, king of the Congo, obtains from 


4. This is the title as given in Recueil général et complet des fabliaux des XIII¢ 


et XIVe siécles, ed. A. de Montaiglon (Paris, 1890), VI, 68. It is found in numerous 
variant forms. 
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a wizard a magic ring capable of rendering the wearer invisible, of trans- 
porting him instantly wherever he may wish, and, in addition, of oblig- 
ing all women upon whom its power is directed to speak through “la 
partie la plus franche qui soit en elles,” euphemistically referred to as 
their “bijou” (148-49). The sultan gives the ring thirty trials, inter- 
rogating women of court and city to learn the details of their private 
lives; finally, he returns the ring to the wizard. Clearly, the main differ- 
ence between Diderot and Bret or Crébillon fils lies in the lack of in- 
termediary. The use of a device for the multiplication of anecdotes of 
a private and scabrous sort is, however, the same in all three. 

Still, the use to which Diderot puts this device is, ultimately, quite 
different. A hint of innovation appears in Diderot’s expansion of the 
number of trials of the ring: in Caylus’ tale there are only three. More 
important still, in Caylus’ work, the trials of the ring play an important 
part in the development of the plot: they are used by the knight as a 
means of promoting his fortunes, thus impelling the story towards its 
happy ending. In Les Bijoux indiscrets, there is no fortune-hunting 
knight, but only a curious sultan, and the trials of the ring therefore 
bear a different sort of re'ationship to the structure of the work. Instead 
of advancing the story, the trials of the ring bring into existence what 
seems at first a series of independent episodes, gathered together by 
merest pretext in order to furnish a panoramic scandalous chronicle. 
Each chapter, in general, consists of one interrogation, and the connec- 
tion between one chapter and the next is established by a simple state- 
ment by the narrator indicating a temporal sequence and change of 
scene.5 All that is needed for the novel to continue expanding is the 
continued desire on the sultan’s part to use his magic ring. 

I do not wish to say that the book is purely episodic in structure. 
Some sense of progression exists, and a certain element of conflict and 
resolution in the question of whether or not the sultan will use his ring 
to interrogate the favorite’s (Mirzoza’s) bijou. Raised near the beginning 
of the novel (151-52), the question is brought up again near the half- 
way mark (232), and finally resolved at the end. The rather lame reso- 
lution is, in fact, what provides a means for terminating the series of 
trials: after undergoing the much-dreaded interrogation, the favorite in- 
sists that the sultan give the wizard back his ring before more mischief 
arises. This game of will-he, won’t-he seems too uninteresting, however, 
to operate as anything more than a factitious device for supplying the 

5. Karl Rosenkranz, Diderot’s Leben und Werke (Leipzig, 1866), I, 63, says that one 
can easily see “dass der Roman kein eigentlicher Roman, sondern ein Aggregat von 
novellistischen Erzahlungen ist, die durch eine erotische Verwandschaft zusammen- 
stimmen und eine Galerie der verschiedensten Abschattungen des weiblichen Natu- 
rells darbieten.” Aggregate of tales and gallery of depictions of woman’s nature the 


novel surely is; the whole is, however, held together perhaps more organically than 
Rosenkranz indicates. 
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work with at least some slight element of conventional plot, and as a 
means of putting an end to the process of interrogation. The very fact 
that the author refers to the question only in those strategic instances 
may be taken to indicate that he, too, regards it as in itself unimportant. 

Diderot is faced with an esthetic problem: the type of plot structure 
based on an “‘idée plaisante, cheville de tout le reste,” does not work well 
in prose fiction as lengthy as Les Bijoux indiscrets (far longer than Le 
Sopha, Le B***, or Nocrion). He must therefore find a viable principle 
of organization. Such a principle exists in the work, providing it with 
a unified, coherent structure: an empirical inquiry into the nature of 
women and love. 


2. Theme. 


In “Les Sceurs des anges,’® a study on the development of the Ro- 
mantic angel, Georges Picard has demonstrated the continuance into the 
eighteenth century of the “Querelle des Femmes” and of the Platonic 
defense of women (pp. 5-8). The idea of the “cours d’amour,” and the 
image of the lover-poet pining for an inaccessible chdtelaine were kept 
alive in literature through the persistent influence of the roman galant 
(ibid., p. 13). The “Querelle des Femmes” takes on a dimension typical 
of the century: what is the place of woman in society (ibid., pp. 65-68)? 

Running counter to the Platonic defense of women is an anti-femin- 
ist, naturalistic current (the familiar opposition dating at least from the 
Roman de la Rose). Thus, the notions of angelic love and of love as 
mere physical desire can be found in tension with each other through- 
out the eighteenth century, the one finding its most celebrated expres- 
sion in the figure of Rousseau’s Julie, the other culminating in the en- 
raged, perverted affirmation of the meaningfulness of sexual pleasure 
that forms the ideological basis of de Sade’s novels. The Goncourts 
doubtless err in setting up a neat distinction between the seventeenth 
century as an age when love appears as a shining ideal and the eigh- 
teenth century as one in which it is regarded only as “désir” and “vo- 
lupté” (La Femme aux dix-huitiéme siécle [Paris, 1877], pp. 150-51). The 
question is by no means so simple, and the period seems to have been 
greatly interested in analyzing the various “types” of love. In her Ré- 
flexions nouvelles sur les femmes (Paris, 1727), the Marquise de Lam- 
bert discusses precisely this question of “types” of love. Furthermore, 
the roman galant pursued the discussion, at times in the most subtle de- 


velopment of categories and sub-categories, concerning the various types 
of woman (the coquette, the “femme tendre,” the “dédaigneuse,” the 
“prude,” etc.) and types of love.’ 


6. Doctoral dissertation (Harvard University, 1942). 
7. The question of the different categories appears in Les Bijoux indiscrets, but 
as so frequently is the case in Diderot’s writings, the preoccupation is centered on 
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Diderot makes of this tension concerning women and love the central 
thematic and structural element of his first novel: the sultan and Mir- 
zoza disagree on this subject, and their disagreement sets into motion 
an inquiry (by means of the magic ring) that binds together and gives 
some overall unity to the aggregate of episodes. 

The precise question under debate is whether or not there exists a 
faithful woman (defined as a woman whose relations are restricted to the 
one man she truly loves). Mirzoza champions her own sex; the sultan, 
backed eventually by the courtier Sélim, propounds an anti-sentimental, 
naturalistic philosophy according to which women are ruled by no other 
urge than for physical gratification, which they obtain however they may 
(251-52). This debate, latent throughout the early parts of the novel, 
takes explicit form in Chapter XXXIV, in which Mangogul and Mir- 
zoza make a wager, to be decided by the evidence the former gathers in 
his interrogations. The somewhat restricted question on which the wager 
is based serves as a pretext for setting up a proving-ground for the ex- 
ploration of the larger question on the nature of love and of women in 
love. The wager itself is not particularly interesting—it is referred to 
only sporadically thereafter. Its importance lies rather in the motivation 
it provides for use of the magic ring. What constitutes the large part of 
the work is, after all, inquiry, gathering of data. 


3. Empirical Inquiry. 


The expression “gathering of data” brings into focus the ideological 
basis of the novel as an examination of women and their behavior in 


love. For empiricism, as attitude and as methodology, determines the 
manner in which the magic ring is presented and employed. 

In its explicit presentation as a scientific attitude and methodology, 
the question of empiricism stands literally at the center of the work: 
Chapters XXIX and XXXII deal specifically with “l'expérience” (the 
term is left untranslated to preserve the double sense of experience and 
experiment) as a philosophic attitude and as a method of investigation. 
In the first of the chapters, sub-titled “Métaphysique de Mirzoza,” the 
favorite sets forth to Sélim and Mangogul her ideas concerning the hu- 
man soul and its place of habitation in the body. The exposition, and 
the discussion it elicits, are carried out with considerable humor, and 
with a strong feeling for paradox. But in spite of the comic elements, 
this is an important chapter in the development of Diderot’s thought, 
and Franco Venturi refers to it as “une premiére tentative de Diderot 
finding new definitions for old terms. Thus in Chapter XXV the sultan redefines the 
traditional terminology used to describe various types of women, according to his 
outspokenly naturalistic views (225); ih Chapter XXIX, Mirzoza delivers a rebuttal, 
redefining the traditional terms within the framework of her empirical philosophy. In 


this instance, as with the adoption of the “idée plaisante,” Diderot takes over the 
traditional elements, but personalizes them with his own stamp. 
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de trouver des symboles propres a exprimer cette vision vitaliste et sen- 
sualiste de l'homme qu’il développera dans les deux lettres sur les aveu- 
gles et sur les sourds.”* When he chooses the term “paradoxe” to char- 
acterize the basic method of exposition (op. cit., p. 128), Venturi sees 
things perhaps a bit tangentially, however. The paradoxical aspect of 
the chapter derives from the unconventional nature of Mirzoza’s argu- 
ment. Her tone may be paradoxical, but the method she follows is firm- 
ly empirical. In support of her contention that the earliest dwelling- 
place of the soul is the feet, she exclaims: 

C’est a l’expérience que j'appellerai de ce fait; et je vais peut-étre jeter les 
fondements d’une métaphysique expérimentale. (245) 

When Sélim objects that one could perfectly well claim that the baby’s 
feet do no more than obey its head, Mirzoza continues in her empirical 
vein: 

Sans doute, . . . mais on me dirait une chose assez obscure, 4 laquelle je ne 
répondrais que par un fait d’expérience. (247) 

And for a third time she returns to the charge, with the obstinacy of a 
philosopher, admonishing Sélim to forget about the head, that dark lan- 
tern in which one supposes the existence of a light apparent only to 
the bearer of it: “Ecoutez mon expérience, et convenez de la vérité de 
mon hypothése”’ (247). The consecrated language of empiricists: the truth 


of the hypothesis is proved by the experiment (or by experience). 
She goes still further, broadening the argument to cover the way in 
which we should approach nature. In reply to Sélim’s reminder concern- 


ing the wise men’s axiom that nature produces nothing superfluous, 
Mirzoza says: 


Laissons 14 vos sages et leurs grands mots . . . et quant a la nature, ne la 
considérons qu’avec les yeux de l’expérience, et nous apprendrons qu'elle a 
placé l’4me dans le corps de l'homme comme dans un vaste palais, dont elle 
n’occupe pas toujours le plus bel appartement. (249) 

Direct observation of phenomena and primacy of experience over the- 
ory, these are the cornerstone of Diderot’s philosophy and method of 
thought; and even if he is, to some extent, playing with ideas here, un- 
derlying the playfulness there is deep seriousness. 

That Diderot takes the ideas seriously can be seen in the inclusion, 
shortly after, of a chapter dealing allegorically with the history of phil- 
osophic thought. Subtitled significantly “Le meilleur peut-étre, et le 
moins lu de cette histoire—Réve de Mangogul, ou voyage dans la région 
des hypothéses,” Chapter XXXII presents what might be called an “‘apo- 
théose de l’expérience.” Transferred in dream to a vast palace represent- 
ing the domain of hypotheses, Mangogul sees a collection of old men in 


8. La Jeunesse de Diderot (Paris, 1939), p. 130. 
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rags, who are identified by his guide (Plato) as systematic philosophers. 
After duly observing this group, the sultan notices a small child ap- 
proaching in the distance, growing ever larger. The child carries with 
him certain scientific paraphernalia appropriate to Galileo, Pascal, and 
Newton, and is identified by Plato as “l’Expérience.” The child Expé- 
rience, by now become a colossus, destroys the temple of hypotheses with 
one blow (255-59). 

Venturi has discussed the importance of this chapter in relation to 
contemporary scientific trends and to Diderot’s own philosophic orienta- 
tion (ibid., pp. 131-33). What interests us here is the fact that such a 
chapter should be included at all in Les Bijoux indiscrets; why, indeed, 
there should be this particular philosophic insistency squarely at the 
center of the book. The explanation appears in two passages in which 
empirical philosophy is related specifically to both the theme and the 
structure of the work. 

The first passage is found in Chapter XXIX, Mirzoza’s metaphysical 
chapter. Having expounded her theory concerning the residence of the 
soul (considered to inhabit whichever part of the body is most actively 
functional), she is asked to apply her principle to particular phenomena. 
She chooses her examples thus: “Je parle sentiment: c’est notre philo- 
sophie a nous autres femmes” (248). Pursuing her demonstration, she 
characterizes the “femme coquette” as one whose soul inhabits her eyes, 
the “femme voluptueuse” as one whose soul occupies her “bijou,” 
etc. (148-49). Clearly, she has chosen the central thematic material of 
the novel as an illustration of her “métaphysique expérimentale.” 

In Chapter XXXIV, the dialogue suggests a relationship between the 
empirical method and the structure of the work, built as it is on a se- 
ries of trials of the magic ring. The question under discussion is the 
existence or non-existence of a faithful woman in Banza (Paris). The 
sultan having admitted the possibility of there being one such, Mirzoza 
argues: 

. or, sil y a une femme sage, il peut y en avoir mille. 

Oh! pour la possibilité, dit Mangogul, je ne la dispute point. 

Mais si vous convenez qu’elles sont possibles, reprit Mirzoza, qui vous a révélé 
qu’elles n’existaient pas? 

Rien que leurs bijoux, répondit le sultan. Je conviens toutefois que ce témoi- 
gnage n’est pas de la force de votre argument. Que je devienne taupe si vous 
ne l’avez pas pris 4 quelque bramine [prétre]. Faites appeler le chapelain de 
la Manimonbanda [reine], et il vous dira que vous m’avez prouvé l’existence 
des femmes sages, 4 peu prés comme on démontre celle de Brama en Bramino- 


logie. Par hasard, n’auriez-vous point fait un cours dans cette sublime école 
avant que d’entrer au sérail? 


Point de mauvaises plaisanteries, reprit Mirzoza. Je ne conclus pas seulement 
de la possibilité; je pars d’un fait, d’une expérience. 
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Oui, continua Mangogul, d’un fait mutilé, d’une expérience isolée, tandis que 
j'ai pour moi une foule d’essais que vous connaissez bien.... (266) 


Mirzoza is by now out of humor, and Mangogul wisely makes amends 
by assuring her that henceforth one lone example of a faithful woman 
will suffice to convince him of the validity of her argument. But this 
back-tracking is beside the point. The significant aspect in the argument 
between the two lovers is the manner in which they vie with each other 
to see whose approach is more rigorously scientific and more empirical- 
ly valid. The comical rivalry between the two involves the central ques- 
tion of the book. And in this rivalry, the interrogations through use of 
the magic ring sway the balance, for they provide the data. 

Here, the connection with the structure of the novel is clear: the work 
itself is set up as a series of “‘essais de l’anneau” (the word “essai,” with 
its experimental connotation, is used each time a new trial is to be made, 
in the heading of the particular chapter). Each trial constitutes a veri- 
fied phenomenon, an experiential datum, one more exhibit in the proc- 
ess of amassing evidence concerning the nature of women and love. 

Even in his manner of setting up the pattern of repeated interroga- 
tion, at the beginning of the novel, and particularly in the explanation 
and justification he sees fit to give for it, Diderot gives an indication of 
his intention. Before the ring is introduced into the book, the empirical 
note is struck. Mangogul is bored, and Mirzoza suggests that he arise 
himself by rooting out the various stories of the court ladies’ private 
lives. He asks: 

Qui sait les histoires de toutes ces folles, et quand on les saurait, qui me les 
réciterait comme vous? 
Sachons-les toujours [Mirzoza observes]. Qui que ce soit qui vous les raconte, 


je suis sire que Votre Hautesse gagnera plus par le fond qu’elle ne perdra 
par la forme. (147) 


Whether or not the pun of the word “fond” is intentional (and it very 
likely is), there is suggested a definite willingness to sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, artistic merit for the sake of information, sheer data. These are not 
to be traditional tales, literary creations contrived by a princess to keep 
a drowsy emperor awake. These are to be real stories of real people, the 
veracity of which will be attested by their source (which Venturi refers 
to as “bouches de la vérité”): “La partie la plus franche qui soit en elles 
[i.e., in women], et la mieux instruite des choses que vous voulez savoir,” 
the wizard tells Mangogul (149). This source will be more reliable than 
a lover's word, for it speaks without passion and adds nothing to the 


truth (157). What is more, the bijou speaks from a vantage point of ob- 
jectivity and detachment: 


Quel intérét [Mangogul asks] auraient ceux-ci de déguiser la vérité? Il n’y 
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aurait qu'une chimére d’honneur qui pit les y porter; mais un bijou n’a point 
de ces chiméres: ce n’est pas 14 le lieu des préjugés. (159) 


The same notion is echoed near the end of the novel, in a passage in 
which a bijou expresses the philosophy of its species: 


Oh! que ces hommes sont sots de croire que des dignités, des honneurs, des 
titres, des noms, des mots vides de sens, en imposent 4 des bijoux! Chacun a 
sa philosophie, et la nétre consiste principalement a distinguer le mérite de 
la personne, le vrai mérite, de celui qui n’est qu’imaginaire. N’en déplaise a 
M. de Claville, il en sait la-dessus moins que nous, et vous allez en voir la 
preuve. (330)? 


Direct, first-hand knowledge, combined with utmost objectivity: the 
empiricist’s ideal. The bijoux will provide the perfect data, unbiased and 
unrefracted. The scientific nature of the source is recognized, subtly, by 
Mirzoza herself, who observes: “Si nos bijoux pouvaient expliquer toutes 
nos fantaisies, ils seraient plus savants que nous-mémes” (224). And in 
his reply to this observation, the sultan presents himself as a new sort of 
scientific moralist: “Les épreuves que j'ai faites de ma bague m’ont 
rendu grand moraliste. Je n’ai ni l’esprit de La Bruyére, ni la logique de 
Port-Royal, ni l’imagination de Montaigne, ni la sagesse de Charron: 
mais j'ai recueilli des faits qui leur manquaient peut-étre” (224). 

Diderot has turned the magic ring, banal device of a banal literary 
genre, into a tool for empirical inquiry into morality. The bijoux are 


9. With the reference to Claville, Diderot is setting up a conscious comparison with 
the traditionally oriented contemporary moralist. Le Maitre de Claville’s book, entitled 
Traité du vrai mérite de ' homme considéré dans tous les dges & dans toutes les con- 
ditions: Avec des principes d’éducation propres a former les jeunes gens 4 la Vertu, 
forms an interesting point of comparison with Les Bijoux indiscrets precisely from 
the point of view of the methodology of moral inquiry and generalization on which 
it is based, the comparison being the more applicable since it is Diderot himself who 
suggests it. In Claville’s book, the question of “true merit” is discussed along the 
lines of Christian principles, rationalist ethical principles, and eighteenth-century e¢s- 
thetic ethics (the natural beauty of virtue). But the argumentation itself is carried 
out by the process of deduction from principles, rather than by induction from em- 
pirical evidence (although this latter is not altogether absent). Speaking, for exam- 
ple, of the relationship between love and marriage, he says: 


Je veux donc que l'amour soit plutét la suite que le motif du mariage; je veux 
un amour produit par la raison, un amour ot nous fassions entrer la connois- 
sance & le gofit de nos devoirs, & non pas un amour extravagant qui ne fait faire 
que des folies. I] n’appartient qu’aux hommes corrompus de croire qu'un amour 
raisonnable soit un paradoxe. (Op. cit. [Paris, 1761], II, 157) 
The author is quite sure of his definitions, and the abstract nouns encountered in 
the passage as well as the neat separation of such categories as amour extravagant 
and amour raisonnable glitter with the same moral self-assurance that appears in 
the repeated “je veux.” What Diderot is doing in Les Bijoux indiscrets consists, 
largely, in a return to an anterior stage of moral development, and by erasing from 
the slate the traditional principles and their traditional vocabulary, he discovers the 
nature of real empirical morality. This explains at the same time the attempt made 
in the novel io redefine conventional terms and the whole empirical adventure of 
moral inquiry. 
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allowed to speak for themselves, and neither the narrator nor the sultan 
(who often reports to Mirzoza, and thus indirectly to the reader, what 
the interrogations have revealed) adds to or subtracts from what the 
“bouches de la vérité” have to say. The respect shown in his first novel 
for the importance of data or expérience sets a pattern for Diderot’s later 
novelistic practice, for although he will drop the magical subterfuge, he 
will continue nonetheless to set up his prose fictions as empirical ad- 
ventures, for purposes of moral examination and demonstration. 


Need it be said that we are not to take the “empirical endeavor” en- 
tirely seriously? The central fiction is preposterous, as the sultan duly 
notes: “Des bijoux parlants! cela est d’une extravagance inouie” (149). 
While providing a structure for the work, the empirical inquiry is not 
intended to “prove” scientifically, but only facetiously, the sultan’s nat- 
uralist and anti-feminist hypotheses. More important than the final out- 
come of the experiment is the process itself. Grafted onto the empirical 
structure of the work there is a repeated pattern of “revelation followed 
by consternation,”!° calculated at the same time to shock the reader out 
of his conventional moral attitudes and to foster in him a broader ac- 
ceptance of nature, its modes of operation in the. sexual domain, and 
its distinctness from the realm of “jugement public” (a theme which Di- 
derot will re-work in Le Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville and in 
De U’Inconséquence du jugement public de nos actions particuliéres). 

Seen in this light, the empirical endeavor must be taken as a pretext. 
In addition, the “scientific” nature of the inquiry is vitiated by the 
biased manner in which it is carried out. In the question on women and 
love, the author is clearly on the side of the sultan. The extreme pes- 
simism concerning the human capacity for fidelity (and the foolishness 
in taking vows of fidelity) which shows up over and over in Diderot’s 
writings permeates Les Bijoux indiscrets. The novel breathes the same 
happy cynicism concerning the existence of “pure” love as is found in 
one of Diderot’s statements to D’Amilaville: “Il y a un peu de testicule 
au fond de nos sentiments les plus sublimes et de notre tendresse la plus 
épurée.”"1! 

In keeping with this attitude, the narrator colors the material he is 
presenting. His own bias pierces through, for example, in presentation 
of characters: 


Thélis fut ou parut.vertueuse pendant six semaines enti¢res aprés son ma- 
riage; mais un bijou né voluptueux se. dompte rarement de lui-méme, et -un 


10. I am indebted to Professor Stephen Gilman of Harvard University for both 
the observation and the term. 


11. Diderot, Correspondance, ed. G. Roth (Paris, 1955-1959), III,.216 (3 Nov. 1760). 
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mari quinquagénaire, quelque héros qu'il soit d’ailleurs, est un insensé, s'il 
se promet de vaincre cet ennemi. (218-19) 

Similarly, when he chooses the term “gouffre” to characterize a particular 
bijou (on account of the wealth it has acquired for its owner), he is be- 
ing disparagingly satirical, as he is when, in characterizing the bijoux 
as story-tellers, he informs us that they “tombent volontiers dans des 
répétitions” (222, 230). When Mirzoza attempts to redefine the category 
of the “femme tendre” within the sultan’s own interpretive scheme, she 
hesitates badly, and finally concludes rather lamely that the “femme 
tendre” is one whose bijou has never spoken except in favor of the one 
man she loved. The narrator here injects his own bias, undercutting 
Mirzoza: “Il n’edt pas été galant au sultan de chicaner la favorite, et de 
lui demander ce qu'elle entendait par aimer: aussi n’en fit-il rien” (226). 
From the outset, in his presentation of Mirzoza (the only spokesman for 
the feminist side), the narrator shows his own bias and prejudices her 
position: 

Mangogul jeta la conversation sur les raisons qu’on a d’aimer. Mirzoza, montée 
sur les grands principes, et entétée d’idées de vertu qui ne convenaient as- 


surément ni a son rang, ni a sa figure, ni & son Age, soutenait que trés sou- 
vent on aimait pour. aimer. (369) 


Other factors set Mirzoza at a disadvantage. The sultan and Sélim speak 
from a position of authority: the former thanks to his magic ring, the 
latter thanks to an impressive fund of experience (Chapters XLIV-XLVI 
tell of it). Mirzoza, on the other hand, is quite apparently lacking in ex- 
perience: she ultimately proves to be the one faithful woman. Con- 
fronted with the: steadily accumulating mass of evidence against her 
side, even she must admit that the more she learns, the more her sex 
becomes odious to her (222, 232, 279). 

Mangogul is further bolstered (and the experiment further vitiated) 
by the function he serves as interrogator and reporter. By and large, it 
is he who decides whom to interrogate, and his motivation is.to find 
the spiciest stories available, the most apt to allay his boredom: As.a 
result, the evidence itself is weighted unfairly: with the exception of 
Mirzoza herself, women are presented as a fickle lot, gratifying their 
physical needs in a most astonishing number of ways. Even the one epi- 
sode representing a “spiritual” sort of love is turned to profit: Zaide’s 
love is spiritual because her lover is impotent (368). As if to cap the en- 
tire demonstration, the next-to-last chapter of the novel, entitled prom- 
isingly “L’Amour platonique,” postulates clearly that a woman's love 
cannot exist without physical gratification. Small wonder, in view of the 
biased: nature of the empirical inquiry, that when the sultan declares 
women to be animals (252-53), the reader finds it hard not to agree. 





REVIEWS 


Storia della lingua italiana. (Second edition). Di Bruno Migliorini. Firenze: 
Sansoni, 1960. Pp. xvi +. 841. This new, monumental work of Migliorini will 
be widely hailed as his masterpiece. That it is a labor of love there is no doubt. 
Work on it was begun twenty years ago; it is long and detailed, carefully and 
accuratély done; it is a work for which there was a crying need, since there is 
no other of its kind; it is composed in clear, limpid Janguage, with a style that 
is always graceful and interesting, never involved or boring; its abundant ref- 
erences and footnotes make it ideal as a tool for the researcher and a work of 
general reference. It makes crystal clear the progress of the Italian literary lan- 
guage from its inception to the outbreak of the First World War. No library 
or collection of books dealing with the Italian language can henceforth be con- 
sidered complete without it. 

Its demerits, if such they can be called, lie rather in what it omits than in 
what it states. One wonders why the history of the last fifty years is left out 
until one reads Migliorini’s statement .- the effect that he has told it in others 
of his works and does not wish to repeat himself; yet one continues to have 
the feeling that a summary of the contemporary period, however brief and 
condensed, would not have been altogether out of place. 

In his foreword, the author states that this is meant to be a history of the 
language, not of the literature, that he means to treat of the tongue of the 
people, not that of the authors. This would be a difficult task in the case of 
any civilized language, unless one were to go about it by the reconstructive 
process so dear to the heart of linguists who do not believe that the written 
language reflects the spoken tongue. In the case of a language like Italian, the 
task would ‘be altogether. impossible. A history of the spoken tongue would be 
mérely a history of the Italian dialects, including the Florentine. The stand- 
ard Italian language is overwhelmingly a product of literary minds, conscious 
thought, deliberate, not reflex, action. Therefore, despite Migliorini’s disclaim- 
er, his work largely resolves itself into a history of the: language. of Italian lit- 
erature, as reconstructed from purely documentary evidence. This is as it should 
be, and it is what makes his book distinctive and different from the various 
existing historical grammars. 

At the same time, it is undeniable that the history of the language lies in 
the period that antedates the earliest documents of Italian to a far greater de- 
gree than the proportion of space Migliorini assigns to that period (fewer than 
100 pages out of 747) would lead the reader to think. True, it is a history that 
is largely unrecorded, and Migliorini prefers to work with recorded texts, where 
the evidence is incontrovertible. It is also possible that he prefers to avoid con- 
troversial topics. 

At any fate, where he presents views, he does it in such a way that this re- 
viewer can take no issue, though others probably will. His general respect for 
dated documents is in evidence throughout. Unlike many modern linguists, he 
does not at all minimize the importance of the written and the religious tongues 
(see especially p..15). Not being a mechanist, he is more than willing to admit 
tendencies instead of phonological laws, accompanied by the prolonged exist- 
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ence of two forms representing different tendencies (pp. 16, 66-67). He rejects, 
at least by implication, von Wartburg’s exaggerated ideas concerning the im- 
portance of the Longobards in Italian linguistic development (p. 52). He claims, 
as we do, that the written language frequently exerts an influence on the de- 
velopment of the spoken tongue (p. 73). There is a point of clever irony in 
his “Ci guarderemo bene da anacronistici confronti con i criteri della moderna 
linguistica funzionale,”” as he describes the lofty concepts and standards that 
the Florentines of the fifteenth century held for their language (p.. 265). 
Migliorini’s method of arrangement is at first slightly disturbing to the lover 
of historical grammars, who would like to see linguistic phenomena catalogued 
under headings of phonology, morphology, syntax, etc., and traced throughout 
their consecutive history. Instead, Migliorini goes by periods and centuries, 
presenting all the significant phenomena of each era under separate headings 
that far outstrip the traditional ones in number, variety and interest. We are 
given, for each century, a brief picture of historical events, cultural life, the 
relationship between Latin and the vulgar tongue, contacts with other lan- 
guages, Tuscan and dialectal developments, orthography, sounds, morphological 
and syntactical forms, vocabulary innovations (under separate headings of Latin- 
isms, Gallicisms, foreign influences of all kinds). Frequently the list of topics 
for a given century includes far more: discussion of individual authors, con- 
troversies. about the language, the work of the Academies, attempts at spelling 
reform, etc. The result is not merely comprehensive, but fascinating. Outside 
of its professional interest, this beautifully written book is one that the reader ° 
cannot really put away until he has reached the end of the entrancing story. 
On the negative side, one is at times disturbed by Migliorini’s tendency to 
treat Italian linguistic movements, so to speak, in a vacuum, without reference 
to similar movements occurring at the same time in other Romance countries. 
One also wonders whether there is not an evasion of responsibility in merely 
transferring the reader to Meyer-Liibke and Rohlfs for practically all phono- 
logical and morphological development during the first thousand years of our 
era, and even beyond. It is well co list occurrences of words as they first ap- 
pear, but in special cases should not these occurrences be accompanied by ety- 
mologies, particularly in the cases (and they are far too numerous) where REW 
fails us? What, for instance, is the origin of mafia? Is it enough to tell us (p. 
176) that scaccomatto and limone come to Italian from Arabic, when Arabic 
was only a means of transmission? Should not the story of assassino be told? 
Similar gaps appear in connection with numerous points of morphology and 
syntax. The use of genitive forms in -i in family names is repeatedly described 
as a “learned” phenomenon (pp. 95, 106, 158, 161), but there is an entire lit- 
erature on the subject, and the view has been advanced that both phonolog- 
ical and morphological features of the popular language may be involved.1 The 
sonorization of intervocalic surds in old Tuscan is mentioned (p. 158), but not 
interpreted.? Neither is the source of the numerous -i plurals for first-declen- 
sion nouns that still appear in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (pp. 226, 


1. M. Pei, “La Costruzione in Casa i Frescobaldi,” Lingua Nostra, I (1939), 101-103. 


2. M. Pei, “Intervocalic Occlusives in ‘East’ and ‘West’ Romance,” RR, XXXIV 
(1943), 245-47. ' 
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288). Migliorini mentions the replacement of the present conditional by the 
past in sentences of the type credevo che sarebbe venuto (p. 633), but nowhere 
does he tell us where or how the unique Italian use of the past conditional in 
phrases of this type originated. Mention is made repeatedly of the appearance 
of a conjugated infinitive and gerund in Neapolitan (pp. 228, 291, 392); no 
mention is made of the similar development in Portuguese, or of the lengthy 
discussion of the entire problem that appears, to cite only one source, in Harri 
Meyer's article* with its exhaustive bibliography. Two points we should have 
liked to see discussed, but of which no mention is made, are the Tuscanization 
of the Roman dialect alleged to have occurred during the Renaissance by. rea- 
son of the influx of Tuscan artists in Rome, and the origin of the use of the 
article with names of authors and other prominent persons of which Migliorini 
himself makes such abundant use (pp. 632-33 describe the occasional omission 
of this article). 

While Migliorini has a full right to make his own critical and objective judg- 
ments, it is a little saddening that he seems, by implication, to hold in low 
esteem American scholarship in the field of Italian linguistics. No reference 
- wnatsoever appears to the relevant works of Grandgent, Livingston, Fucilla, 
Luciani, Errante, Prezzolini or Pulgram, to mention a few names that come to 
mind. Hall is mentioned only in connection with his Bibliography of Italian 
Linguistics and. in one added footnote; a very brief footnote is all that is de- 
voted to Politzer and his important contribution to the study of Longobardic 
documents and the question of the Spezia-Rimini line;5 another brief footnote 
referring to a minor article takes care of the present reviewer. But, we repeat, 
that is Migliorini’s privilege. Perhaps this seeming indifference to America may 
also be responsible for his claim that our War of Independence lasted from 
1764 to 1783 (p. 498). (Mario A. Pet, Columbia University) 


Ronsard par lui-méme. Par Gilbert Gadoffre. Paris: Aux Editions du Seuil, 
1960. Pp. 189. This is, in some ways, a charming presentation of Ronsard. For 
a book of modest format, it is lavishly and very intelligently illustrated. What 
is even more important than the unusually careful integration of illustration 
with text, is the quality of the writing. This is uniformly excellent and oc- 
casionally rises to a level of eloquence in which esthetic sensitivity and an- 
alytic power are happily fused. See, for example, M. Gadoffre’s observations 
on the profound and inescapable relationship of the poetry of love to millenial 
erotic attitudes and linguistic conventions (p. 55), or his remarkable technical 
analysis of the tempest passage in “L’Hymne de Pollux et de Castor” (p. 87). 

The author justifies his choice of title by saying, quite correctly, that “un 
autoportrait contient toujours des projections qui sont autant d’aveux” (p. 6). 
But it is an open question whether a self-portrait of Ronsard can be created 
in so slight a book, in which not fewer than fifty pages are given to illustra- 
tions, in which the chapter on “Le noviciat humaniste” (pp. 23-47) is in large 


3. M. Pei, The Italian Language, N.Y., 1941, p. 72. 
4. H. Meyer, “A Génese do infinito fiexionado,” Boletim de Filologia, X1 (1950), 
15-32. 


5. R. Politzer, A Study of the Eighth-Century Lombardic Documents (New York, 
1949). 
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part devoted to those who influenced Ronsad, rather than to the poet him- 
self, and in which most of the autobiographical passages are overlooked. No 
doubt there is some justification in asking, “Hormis les spécialistes, qui oserait 
s’attaquer aujourd’hui aux milliers de pages des ceuvres completes?” (p. 5). Al- 
though this reflection should not deter authors from writing books of haute 
vulgarisation like the present, it should imply some awareness of the difficulty 
of embracing the personality of a great and prolific poet in a work of such 
slight dimensions. The gageure becomes almost untenable when one tries, as 
one must, to relate the poet to the time in which he lived; and there is very 
genuine danger of failing to fulfil one’s declared intentions if a minor aspect 
of the poet’s work is allowed to predominate in one’s analysis. 

“C’est aux complicités de tout un milieu social,” says M. Gadoffre, “que 
Ronsard doit I’éclosion de ses penchants poétiques” (p. 7). In the sixteenth 
century the emerging economic situation was heavily in favor of the bourgeoisie 
and against the landed aristocracy. Our author asserts that “. . . les poétes de 
la Pléiade . . . appartiennent presque tous [a] . . . la petite noblesse de pro- 
vince qui se débat contre la ruine” (p. 7). But when they were offered the 
opportunity of swimming easily with the broad current of saciety, when they 
were sent to the law schools that opened the doors to the highest administra- 
tive careers, many of the sons of the provincial nobility turned their backs on 
economic security. This resistance to the forces of socio-economic determinism 
strikes M. Gadoffre as extraordinary, “Par quel miracle retrouverons-nous . . 
ces jeunes ‘décrétistes’ plongés dans les poétes grecs?” (p. 18). The miracle, if 
we must give it a name, was obviously that of esthetic or intellectual deter- 
minism, which, in every society that retains a minimum of individual freedom 
of choice, will direct some of the most highly gifted youth into paths con- 
trary to their supposed “interests.” 

In common with so many of our contemporaries who reject the idea that 
substance generates form in poetry and the arts, M. Gadoffre proposes a naive 
relationship between word and meaning. “A voir le halo de chaleur autour 
de ces beaux vers [the sonnet “Quand je vous voy, ou quand je pense en 
vous”}], on oublie que l'impression de vérité qu’ils dégagent est due au choix 
des mots, des sonorités et des rythmes... ,” a choice made possible, we are 
told, by a tradition going back through Petrarch and the Roman de la Rose 
to the troubadours, to Catullus, Ovid, Lucretius and to the Alexandrians (pp. 
56-57). Surely we are not being persuaded that the esthetic effects peculiar 
to Ronsard’s poetry are related solely to the sonorities and rhythms of Jean 
de Meung and the troubadours, or of the Italians, Latins, and Greeks, nor 
even to their words considered as acoustic, rather than semantic, units. It is 
true that the author makes a certain inhospitabk concession to the presence 
of meaning in Ronsard’s verses: “Quand le miracle arrive . . . on peut étre 
certain que Ronsard a réussi & insérer [our emphasis] le sens dans le pulpe 
des mots comme lui seul sait le faire” (p. 63). Thought itself has been re- 
duced to an afterthought. Has our sophisticated, anti-rationalist liberation 
from the unbearable yoke of meaning and substance in poetry, and in the 
arts generally, led to this impoverishment of the critical intelligence? 

Of the exceedingly slender sheaf of pages that remain after the serious sac- 
rifice imposed by format and pleasant ornament, the author finds it desirable 
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to devote to Nostradamus more space (pp. 78-80) than does Ronsard himself 
in the entire body of his work. It is hard to know whether this results from 
M. Gadof‘ve’s interest in Nostradamus as poet, as prophet, or as both. “II se- 
rait aussi vain de récuser la poésie du voyant de Salon, sovs prétexte que ses 
quatrains sont devenus la proie des charlatans, que d’écarter du revers de la 
main toute une partie de l’ceuvre de Ronsard parce que nous ne croyons plus 
a l’occultisme” (p. 80). In spite of this expression of disbelief in occult science, 
the last chapter is largely devoted to the astral and demonic aspects of Ron- 
sard’s poetry. Since these constitute a minor part of his vast production, there 
is real danger of creating an image of the poet quite removed from the reality. 
With too much courage M. Gadoffre follows the eccentric path traced by A.-M. 
Schmidt in La Poésie scientifique en France au seiziéme siécle (1938). As in 
the case of M. Schmidt, there are moments when one no longer knows wheth- 
er the author is speaking in his own person, or interpreting his subject, when 
one is no longer sure how far his professed disbelief in occult science, astral 
influx, and demons truly extends. It would have been well if M. Gadoffre had 
realized, as M. Schmidt finally did in his article on “Haute Science et poésie 
francaise au seizi¢me siécle” (Les Cahiers d’Hermés, I [1947], p. 26), that Ron- 
sard took his demonology with a saving touch of skeptical humor: “II s’amuse 
visiblement,” M. Schmidt tells us, “Ronsard rit sous cape.” Had the author 
shared some of Ronsard’s sane amusement, he might have avoided the strange 
progress that leads him from the socio-economic determinism of the beginning 
to the final “déterminisme implacable des astres” (p. 116). 

I am prevented by limitations of space from discussing the misconceptions 
and errors in this book, but there is one about which it is impossible to be 
silent. The learned world will read with some sadness the harsh words ad- 
dressed by M. Gadoffre to almost the entire generation of French scholars ot 
the first half of the twentieth century whose labors have made the poets ot 
the Renaissance accessible. He would cast much of their work into outer dark- 
ness “du revers de la main.” The cruelest comments are reserved for the mem- 
ory of Henri Chamard (p. 186) and especially of Paul Laumonier (p. 187): 
“Sa these sur Ronsard poete lyrique . . . est une mine de renseignements, mais 
sa contribution a Il’intelligence de la poésie de Ronsard est faible, le goat et 
le sens littéraire de l'auteur n’étant pas au niveau de son érudition.” No one 
would contest M. Gadoffre’s right to this opinion, but in view of the fact that 
judgments of taste and literary values are as revealing as they are subjective, 
one may wonder whether in these words the author has not succeeded in meas- 
uring his own stature rather than that of the Prince des ronsardisants. (IsiporE 
Sirver, Washington University) 


La Fontaine, Poet and Counterpoet. By Margaret Guiton. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutvers University Press, 1961. Pp. 196. Le livre de Mrs. Guiton, 
La Fontaine, Poet and Counterpoet, s’ouvre, on ne sait trop pour quelle rai- 
son, sur l’explication de la fable “Le Corbeau et le Renard.” L’analyse est 
juste, les conclusions qu’en tire l’auteur assez confuses. L’on ne comprendra que 
plus tard ce que signifient les termes “poet and counterpoet” annoncés dans 
le titre de l’ouvrage. 

Aprés cet avant-propos, Mrs. Guiton s’interroge sur le genre de la fable. 
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Appartient-elle 4 la prose ou a la poésie? Mrs. Guiton a trés bien vu I’origi- 
nalité de La Fontaine et tente de I’expliquer. On trouve chez lui a la fois une 
poésie d’imagination—pourquoi l’appeler “poetry proper’?—et une poésie qui 
implique une critique intellectuelle de la vie (p. 28). Ceci est ce que l’auteur 
appelle “counterpoetry.” Il est juste que les deux aspects sont intimement mélés 
dans tous les recueils des Fables. Cependant la Préface du Second Recueil 
annonce nettement un renouveau d’inspiration et une liberté plus grande. Il 
fallait au moins le mentionner. Regrettons aussi que l’auteur sacrifie tout ce 
qui n’est pas les fables. Il n’était pas besoin, pour limiter le sujet, de condam- 
ner si allégrement tant de pages, parfois admirables, d’autant que Mrs. Guiton 
elle-méme leur empruntera plus loin bien des citations. 

Les chapitres intitulés “The Fable Language” et “The Fable Verse Form” 
sont extrémement intéressants. On peut ne pas penser avec T. S. Eliot que 
“toute révolution poétique soit un retour au langage couran.”’ ni que le style 
des fables en soit la preuve, mais on ne peut que souscrire 4 ce que l’auteur 
dit du vocabulaire et de la langue de La Fontaine. Sans aucun doute Mrs. 
Guiton a l’oreille musicale, elle a parfaitement senti l’importance du jeu des 
voyelles et des consonnes, des allitérations, des rimes intérieures, de cette al- 
chimie des sons, toujours si délicate chez le fabuliste. Guidé par le critique, 
le lecteur sent le charme de la ligne mélodique du vers régulier, la vivacité 
du vers libre et ses effets multiples, la subtilité d’un art savant qui traduit les 
nuances de sentiments 4 demi déguisés qui fuient toujours l'émotion excessive. 

Ces trois chapitres constituent une sorte d’Introduction aux Fables. 

Mrs. Guiton envisage ensuite la fable comme “counterpoetry,” et sous cette 
rubrique développe trois thémes essentiels: la comédie poétique, la comédie 
sociale, la comédie humaine. On retrouve 14 des notions beaucoup plus fami- 
liéres que ne le laissait supposer, espérer ou craindre le terme de “counter- 
poetry.” 

L’élément de satire ou de parodie que I’on trouve dans Clyméne ou la fable 
“Contre ceux qui ont le goit difficile” a été exagéré, 4 notre avis, par Mrs. 
Guiton. Mais elle résume son point de vue avec de sages précautions: “La 
Fontaine generally parodies verses which, although he is unable to take them 
at face value, he respects as poetry” (p. 81). Nous avouons cependant ne voir 
aucune ironie, méme légére, dans l’imitation que le poéte fait de Virgile a 
la fin de la fable que, dit-on, il aimait le mieux, “Le Chéne et le Roseau.” 

L’analyse de la “comédie sociale” est convaincante, faite avec beaucoup de 
science. Rien ici n’est laissé au hasard. Le livre d’André Siegfried, La Fon- 
taine, Machiavel francais, aurait suggéré & Mrs. Guiton des rapprochements 
entre les fables et le monde d’aujourd’hui qui l’auraient séduite. La conclu- 
sion, un peu bréve pour un aussi long chapitre, est essentielle. Mrs. Guiton, 
qui a si bien détaillé les. prises de position de La Fontaine, précise en effet 
qu'il n’espére en aucune utopie et se contente de voir les choses “under the 
form of eternity.” 

Il est vrai aussi que la comédie humaine, telle que l’a vue La Fontaine, offre 
de tragiques implications sans qu’il faille conclure au pessimisme de I'auteur. 
En effet, si La Fontaine ne fait pas toujours confiance aux héros de ses fables, 
il semble toujours assumer que son lecteur saura distinguer le bien et le mal. 

Pour évoquer la “poésie” de la fable, Mrs. Guiton, dans le chapitre intitulé 
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“Words and Actions,” s’appuie sur le beau vers du “Songe de Vaux” ot Cal- 
liopée définit la poésie: “Seule j'expose aux sens ce qui n'est pas sensible.” 
C’est 14 l'un des meilleurs passages du livre. L’auteur a refusé de se laisser 
aller 4 parler de La Fontaine comme d’un admirable “peintre.” Trés subtile- 
ment elle explique le lien intime de la métaphore poétique et de la forme 
rythmique de la fable. Parfois l’idée, juste, est mal traduite par des images 
trop hardies (allusion au film “Les Casse-Pieds,” p. 135; La Fontaine comparé 
4 un ventriloque, p. 139). Mais la conclusion rassure le lecteur: pour le fabu- 
liste, le lien entre l’homme et la nature n’est ni imaginaire ni conventionnel. 
Il ne fait que traduire “en langue des dieux” ce que disent “tant d’étres em- 
pruntant la voix de la nature.” 

Tout naturellement alors le critique s’interroge sur le probléme philoso- 
phique de l’Ame des bétes tel que ‘se Test posé le fabuliste. Mrs. Guiton ne 
peut que reprendre ici les conclusions, définitives semble-t-il, de M. Jasinski. 
Mais elle fait un rapprochement trés original et des plus intéressants entre un 
passage de la fable “Les deux rats, le renard et l’ceuf” et la description de la 
fontaine de Vaux. D’un cété l'image toute de lumiére et de feu qui tend a 
dé4cyire l'4me des animaux, de l’autre la description de l'eau jaillissante, “nec- 
tar d'une source divine. ...” 

Insensiblement le lecteur a été amené a s’abandonner au langage des dieux. 
Au début de l’avant-dernier chapitre, 4 notre gré trop bref, qui y est consacré, 
Mrs. Guiton prend le plus bel exemple, la fin de la fable “Les deux pigeons,” 
et l’analyse vers 4 vers, y retrouvant l'union des deux éléments, “poetry” et 
“counterpoetry,” point et contrepoint de la symphonie des fables. D’autres 
auraient parlé plus conventionnellement de l'union de I’émotion et de la lu- 
cidité, auraient prononcé le mot de “classicisme.” 

Le dernier chapitre, “A Citizen of the Universe,” reprend la question des 
influences qu’a subies La Fontaine, en particulier celles de Lucréce, Horace 
et Virgile. Plein d’intérét dans ie détail, ce chapitre conclut cependant assez 
mal l'ensemble de l’ouvrage. C’est ou trop ou trop peu et la multiplicité des 
rapprochements empéche que l'on ait l'impression d’une synthése. On aurait 
préféré que le chapitre sur “Le langage des dieux” fit plus long et fit nette- 
ment pencher la balance du cété de la Poésie. 

I] faut savoir gré 4 Mrs. Guiton d’avoir écrit cet ouvrage. La Fontaine est 
bien connu des érudits, des professeurs et des étudiants américains. Les excel- 
lents travaux de Philip Wadsworth, les recherches de Mr. Lapp suffiraient a 
montrer quel intérét le poéte le plus frangais qui soit a suscité ici. Mais 
jusqu’a présent l'on s’adressait 4 des initiés. I] nous a semblé que le livre de 
Mrs. Guiton avait pour but de faire connaitre La Fontaine 4 un plus vaste 
public que ce “petit nombre de gens choisis.” Ce dessein est méritoire et le 
poéte est présenté de fagon vivante et originale. Nous nous permettrons ce- 
pendant d’exprimer quelques regrets. 

A lindex des noms cités on s’étonne de ne lire ni celui de M. Adam ni 
-celui de M. Clarac. La lecture du livre si discret et si remarquable de ce der- 
nier, La Fontaine, !homme et l’ceuvre, aurait amené Mrs. Guiton non pas a 
renier ses idées personnelles mais 4 les présenter d'une facon différente. Nous 
ne nous permettrions pas de juger 4 proprement parler de son style, l'anglais 
étant pour nous langue étrangére; mais, si nous admirons la science et la sub- 
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tilité de Mrs. Guiton, nous nous étonnons que I'intuition si juste qu'elle a 
eue de l’art de La Fontaine ne I’ait point précisément empéchée de commettre 
bien des fautes de godt qui sont en contradiction avec l’extréme raffinement 
du style et de la pensée de La Fontaine. N’en citons, pour exemple, que quel- 
ques-unes: 

Dans la traduction de la fable “Le Corbeau et le Renard,” “Le renard s’en 
saisit” devient: “The fox grabs it up”; le “Mon bon Monsieur” n’est plus que: 
“My good fellow.” La vivacité et la condescendance ont dans le frangais de 
La Fontaine un tout autre ton. (Refusons de nous demander si le fromage 
est un Brie ou un Camembert; la gourmande convoitise du renard n’y perdra 
rien.) Le “Tu me quittes, cruel!” de l’'Adonis perd toute sa virgilienne amer- 
tume pour prendre—“You leave me, cruel boy”—l’accent juvénile d'un adieu 
de “week-end” sur l'un de nos “campus.” Le héron de la fable ne danse pas 
une rumba 4a six temps (p. 58). Pour faibles que puissent paraitre les opéras 
de La Fontaine, ce ne sont pas des opéras “a la saccharine” (p. 17). 

Parfois l’interprétation d’un texte se trouve dangereusement faussée par 
trop de complaisance pour les idées modernes. La Fontaine n’avait pas lu 
Freud et, quelque sensuelle que soit son évocation de l'huitre, il est étrange de 
voir l’innocent coquillage transformé soudain en “attractive sexual object.” 

Une faute de goat expose a bien des malentendus; sans aucun doute les 
contresens que l’auteur n’a point faits, quelques-uns de ses lecteurs les feront. 
Les “initiés” dont nous parlions plus haut pourront excuser ces détails en fa- 
veur de l’anrusement qu’ils auront pu y trouver. Mais l’on peut craindre que 
ces mémes détails ne faussent l'image que Mrs. Guiton voulait donner de La 
Fontaine dans un ouvrage fait pour le grand public. Le ton qu'elle a trop 
souvent choisi de prendre est d'une impardonnable désinvolture. On ne le dé- 
plorerait pas tant si Mrs. Guiton n’avait si bien, dans le domaine des idées, su 
éviter le conventionnel et la facilité. (Renée J. Koun, Barnard College) 


French Free-Thought from Gassendi to Voltaire. By J. S. Spink. London: The 
Athlone Press (University of London), 1960. Pp. ix + 345. Many decades have 
passed since J. M. Robertson, author of A Short History of Freethought (Lon- 
don, 1915), regretted that the history of French freethought had never been 
written. The work under review is an attempt to fill the gap for the century 
between Gassendi and Voltaire’s Traité de métaphysique (1734). What we have 
here, however, are studies in the history of ideas and philosophic thought for 
the period indicated, rather than a true history of freethought (the latter word 
has inescapable connotations of agnosticism and unbelief). As such, the topics 
treated are marked with the erudition in depth that we should expect from 
Professor Spink and are commendable indeed. 

Part One deals with Gassendi and the “libertins”: the erudite skeptics, the 
ideas of Cyrano de Bergerac, Theophrastus redivivus, the philosophy of Gas- 
sendi, his rehabilitation of Epicurus, and the growing influence of Lucretius. 
The emphasis is again on epicureanism rather than freethought as such, in a 
history of which Ninon de Lenclos and her céterie would seem to deserve some 
mention; also on the metaphysical rather than the scientific developments of 
the era, such as the impact on the European conscience of the Copernican sys- 
tem so aptly described by Paul Hazard, and by Gustave Lanson in his lectures, 
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unfortunately still uncollected, in the Revue des Cours et Conférences (1907- 
1910). The influence of Gassendi on Cyrano de Bergerac seems apparent enough 
in the imaginative treatment given to such matters as gravitation and sensa- 
tionalism in the Voyage to the Moon. Fontenelle, the influence and popularity 
of whose Plurality of Worlds was tremendous, is treated chiefly as a post-Car- ° 
tesian rationalist. His Origine des fables, certainly an important event in the 
history of freethought, is not mentioned. 

In the first half of Part Two, which treats of the Cartesians, Leibniz, and 
Spinoza, the emphasis is again on the history of philosophy. There is real sub- 
stance here for the specialist, and Professor Spink is at his best in the follow- 
ing chapters on clandestine erudition and sociology. Research can still be prof- 
itably directed in this field to such literary hoaxes as the Traité des trois im- 
posteurs and the Réfutation des erreurs de Spinoza (see my article in Travaux 
sur Voltaire, ed. T. Besterman, Genéve, 1955, I, 159-73). 

This was a period of great intellectual ferment, during which most of the 
essential ideas of the Enlightenment were foreshadowed. To its history, Profes- 
sor Spink has made a genuine and conscientious contribution. (NoRMAN L. 
Torrey, Jaffrey Center, N.H.) 


Diderot Studies III. Edited by Otis Fellows and Gita May. Genéve: Droz, 1961. 
Pp. 383. The scholarly community of two continents may well be proud of this 
volume. It is handsomely presented and impeccably printed, in spite of the ob- 
stacles which must have been caused by its multitude of footnotes and refer- 
ences and the need to send manuscripts and proofs back and forth over the 
waters or the clouds.1 We have come to expect nothing less from Eugénie Dro? 
a scholar who has untiringly served, or inspired, the scholarly labors of others. 
It is edited with great care and almost excessive modesty by Otis Fellows and 
Gita May, who have refrained from including substantial essays by themselves 
in this symposium. 

The fifteen studies here collected, which will surely be followed by other 
Diderot Studies in the near future, constitute a fine tribute to the vision and 
to the unflagging zeal of a few leaders who, some twenty-five years ago, under- 
took to do justice to Diderot and to reinterpret him altogether. The Germans 
have had a large share in that revival, as became the country of Hegel and 
Goethe, of Nietzsche (a German Diderot in several respects), and today of mi- 
nute philological and textual research married to bold philosophical synthesis. 
It may be regretted that Russian scholars and that compatriots of Franco Ven 
turi, today remarkably active in French studies, could not be included. Among 
the French, our profession, which refuses to be ungrateful to its predecessors 
in order to enhance its »oldness, remembers its debt to Daniel Mornet; 
if he did not leave us a great book on Diderot, he generously helped others 
explore many an aspect of the eighteenth century. France today counts a dozen 
Diderotistes of outstanding merit, from Georges Roth, whom years have not 
deflected from “les longs espoirs et les vastes pensées,” to masters such as Jean 
Pommier and Antoine Adam, to whom no phase of French literature is alien. 
Yvon Belaval, Jean Fabre, that unwearied hunstman for happiness Robert 


1. The date 1705, on p. 126, is clearly a misprint for 1785. 
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Mauzi, and young and determined Jacques Proust are represented in the pres- 
ent volume. Others are present while absent, and quoted: Gilbert Mayer, Jean 
Morel, Roland Mortier, Pierre Mesnard, Jean Seznec, Paul Verniére. Literary 
scholars now past their prime in France may hail with pride that 

Jeune postérité d’un vivant qui vous aime, 
as the aging Vigny put it: never have promises shone so brightly since the 
much maligned but truly great Lanson started modern studies in Paris. 

One of the worthiest merits of the present French generation of scholars lies 
in their determined abandonment of a certain sulky condescension which they 
once assumed toward American scholarship in their field. Not all is first rate 
in what is published over here, although even seminar papers often contain, 
as they do in scientific work, fine achievement and rich promise. But, in Dide- 
rot studies in particular, there seems to exist a preestablished harmony between 
the American temperament and that disorderly, varied, passionate, unpre- 
dictable, uninhibited “touche-a-tout de génie.” Naturally, as in all collective 
‘undertakings, one man, farsighted, generous, endowed with intellectual sensi- 
tiveness as with the wisdom of the heart, had to inspire and guide others: he 
was the ever young patriarch of Diderot scholarship at Columbia University, 
who has written a much too modest preface to this book, Norman L. Torrey. 
The late Leo Spitzer and Gilbert Chinard had explored some aspects of Dide- 
rot’s style or primitivistic thought. Today, no work can be undertaken on Dide- 
rot without consulting Herbert Dieckmann. To him, we shall owe the authentic 
text, or texts, of many of Diderot’s writings. His rare combination of talents 
is also the one that strikes at once the readers of this volume: first, the scrup- 
ulous establishment of the text, the minute study of variants and corrections, 
the closest attention paid to chronology, in a word, the soundest philological 
method. Criticism in other fields has lately evinced a perilous ambition to gen- 
eralize on structure, time, imagery and to lay the colossi of earlier ages on a 
Procrustean bed and then juggle with an ambiguous axe. Precise and rigorous 
knowledge, however, is not to be discarded lightly. Clever theorizing may then 
display its subtlety, eclipsing the poor clumsy author. Some of the papers in 
Diderot Studies III are precise descriptive studies, enlightening records of facts, 
or the treatment of friends and interpreters of Diderot in other countries. Such 
are the essays by Richard T. Arndt on “The Vandeul Manuscript Copy of 
Jacques le fataliste,” by Henri L. Brugmans on a Dutch literary friend of 
Diderot, Van Goens, a possible addition to the “Salon de 1767,” from a pri- 
vate collection, presented by Otis Fellows and D. O'Gorman, a substantial essay 
by the veteran and still active scholar George R. Havens, on “Diderot, Rous- 
seau and the Discours sur l’Inégalité” which offers valuable leads for a work on 
Diderot as a political thinker, and a precise and methodical examination of 
the problems confronting the critical editor of Diderot’s important Lettre sur 
le Commerce de la Librairie, done with assured competence by Jacques Proust. 
Michael Riffaterre, with rask, almost overwhelming learning and a trace of 
that dogmatism that marks brilliant and systematic minds in their youth, like- 
wise clears up the relationship between Diderot and Terence, Diderot’s use of 
Diogenes Laertius and, incidentally, Victor Hugo’s use of the episode concern- 
ing the cynic Diogenes according to Diderot’s Térence. The most eminent biog- 
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rapher of Diderot’s early years to date, Arthur M. Wilson, also relying on his 
detailed knowledge of all that pertains to Diderot, poses the disturbing ques- 
tion of Diderot’s sincerity, or of his masks and his ambivalence, 4 propos of 
the Paradoxe sur le comédien. 

Along with that modest, rigorous, but never narrow or dry literary history, 
which this volume will help rehabilitate in our midst, and using it as a spring- 
board, Herbert Dieckmann and other Diderot devotees are not afraid to at- 
tempt psychological, philosophical and esthetic criticism. George R. Havens in 
the above-mentioned essay, Jean Fabre in a sixty-page study of acute insight 
and wisdom touch on the vexed question of the Rousseau-Diderot relation- 
ship. Literary historians are not always impassive observers of the past; they ° 
often take sides, and Rousseau in particular seems to arouse violent hostility 
or fanatic devotion. The break-up of their friendship, the indictments enven- 
omed by Rousseau’s persecution mania, by Mme d’Epinay’s pettiness and by 
Grimm's perfidiousness, the atmosphere of conspiracy which shrouded it—all 
combine to make a perfect imbroglio for the detective scholar to unravel. Jean 
Fabre, offers some very prudent principles of method, clarifies the dates and the 
facts, apportions the blame with fairness. The whole painful episode amounts 
to a strange minuet of affection and vexation, of genuine love between the two ° 
men and nostalgia for that dead love and spiteful hatred that only passionate 
and tender natures can experience. Rousseau, it is clear, was exasperating, and 
better able to profess love for mankind at large than to feel it long for those 
who were too close to him. There was a strain of madness in his behavior. 
Still it is regrettable that Diderot allowed himself to be irked by “that grain 
of madness which we should wish to all those we love,” as Anatole France puts 
it. He liked his advice to his friends to be followed and was not free from a 
certain urge to dominate others. His additions to the manuscript of the me- 
moirs of Madame de Montbrillant, as they are called, and the secret ““Tablettes” 
here reproduced thanks to John Pappas and Georges Roth (almost comparable 
to Sainte-Beuve’s slyly distilled “Mes Poisons”) are not “d’une belle Ame.” 
True, as Jean Fabre and Georges May here recall, Diderot’s nerves were on 
edge. Voltaire, D'Alembert, then Rousseau had withdrawn from the Encyclo- 
pédie. The whole burden fell on his shoulders. He needed action. and could 
not easily be resigned to silence. He even liked a little indiscreet meddling in 
the affairs of his friends. But he also was jealous, being human, of Rousseau’s 
selfish retirement which was enabling him to bring out in close succession three 
or four big, complete, important works. He had failed on the stage with Le 
Pére de famille. He had not succeeded conspicuously in fiction or in tales. As 
Georges May shows in his penetrating probing into Diderot’s anguished fear 
of failure, that subconscious jealousy proved beneficent: it drove Diderot to 
portray that magnificent picture of a “raté,” Rameau’s nephew. 

Robert Mauzi has contributed, as a supplement to his recent impressive thesis 
on happiness in the century which pursued it most eagerly and ended in cata- 
clysms (or in the dismal sordidness of Sade), an excellent analysis of Diderot’s 
ethics insofar as it was obsessed by happiness. Some little-known articles of the 
Encyclopédie, such as the one on “Délicieux,” afford curious material on the 


several ways of seeking felicity through remembering the past, enjoying the 
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present and imperiously conquering the future. Lester G. Crocker has brought 
his stern philosophical mind to bear on Jacques le fataliste, or rather on Dide- 
rot’s ethics, as exemplified in his semi-didactic novels, imagined to test the the- 
ories of an inveterate moralist. The Existentialists will proceed likewise, and 
let us be grateful that no one has yet written on “Diderot as an Existentialist.” 

The art of Diderot, naturally, is nowhere neglected in these fifteen essays, 
although none has attempted a precise analysis of his style or a study, which 
we would some day like to see, entitled “La Poésie de Diderot.” Robert J. Ell- 
rich, however, demonstrates the large element of forensic. rhetoric that went 
into the rather too obvious thesis of La Religieuse, the speeches of the unfor- 
tunate nun, the pleadings of the Marquis de Croismare, the emotional effects 
aimed at in those lawyer’s briefs. His article is perhaps a trifle too long and 
labors the obvious a little heavily. Yvon Belaval, a little too lengthily also, 
but with close attention to dates and textual changes and to Diderot’s letters 
to his mistress, throws light on Diderot’s art of dialogue and to the identity 
of the chief dialoguers in the Réve de D’Alembert. The geometrician half- 
conceals Diderot himself; and Julie de Lespinasse, whom he hardly knew and 
who was more reserved in her conversations (if not in her love letters) than 
she is in the Réve, is but a mask for Sophie Volland, who was not embarrassed 
by the philosopher's exuberant audacity. ’ 

Last, since in Diderot studies he will long be “lui partout, lui toujours,” 
Herbert Dieckmann has contributed a profoundly thought out and-very sug- 
gestive appreciation of the manner in which, in his tales, Diderot presents real- 
ity.. The argument is very closely woven, very precisely documented and could 
not easily bear summarizing. Diderot’s enduring intent to be- “realistic” after 
a fashion, or rather to convince his readers of the truthfulness of his stories, is 
discussed in his own terms. Small circumstances, details that appear to have 
been taken from life, warts on a portrait—these are the devices through which 
an artist produces the appearance of truth. In his tales in particular, Diderot 
is always conscious of an imaginary interlocutor who disbelieves, questions, ac- 
tively reacts, as he would in a dialogue. He is thus led to underplay descrip- 
tion but to stress action and motion. Still, would a scholar Jess devoted to 
Diderot ‘than Herbert Dieckmann submit that Diderot’s tales are really com- 
pelling? Is he not better at philosophical dialogues, at anecdotes scattered in 
his letters and essays, than at story-telling? He is concerned about how to 
“faire vrai,” but the intense imaginative possession of the author by his story 
and his fictional characters is lacking. Some of us may regret that he was so | 
carried away by his enthusiasm for Richardson that he slighted the English 
masters from whom he had more to learn: DeFoe and Fielding. 

Diderot’s greatness shines through every one of these essays. Few are the 
writers of the past who can command such devotion and thus stimulate the 
thought of men after two hundred years. Only Coleridge, Stendhal, Heelderlin 
and Kierkegaard are in that respect comparable to him and none of them em- 
braced such a vast world. A devil’s advocate might point to the peril inherent 
in the well-nigh universal admiration that surrounds Diderot today. Montaigne 
alone has enjoyed such immunity from enemies. For after all, Diderot's plays 
are mediocre; Jacques le fataliste, which is not the worst of his novels, is read 
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chiefly by scholars, and so perhaps is La Religieuse; Les Deux Amis de. Bour- 
bonne is unsubstantial, and so are many of the author’s tales. Even as a critic, 
Diderot has limitations and is hampered by the past (Horace, even Boileau) 
and by his moralizing tendency, rather than looking to what was to come: 
Coleridge, Hugo, Baudelaire. He failed to grasp the greatness of pantheism 
and of Spinoza. He has won, as he wished to, posterity. But we should do his 
future fame harm if we did not mark his limitations as well as his greatness. 

The labor of thirty years of scholarly efforts has not yet exhausted Diderot 
as a subject of fascination for young researchers. “Diderot and Montaigne,” 
and even “Montaigne in the Eighteenth Century,”’ would reward a student. 
So would the whole view that Diderot held of the seventeenth century. Essays 
on “Le Libertinage de Diderot” and “Diderot et l'amour” (they would be 
more easily done in French), on his conception and ‘philosophy of history are 
desirable, and on Diderot’s fame in the nineteenth century. Some day, a solid 
synthesis on Diderot’s moral ideas, and on his esthetics, may prove feasible. 
And let us not forget how rich and varied French thought and literature were, 
around Diderot, in the second half of the eighteenth century. Naigeon, and es- 
pecially D’Alembert, D’Holbach who deserves far better than his reputation 
(a French thesis by Desné is promised on Diderot and the materialism of his 
time), Helvétius whose views on education were remarkable, Condillac, a truly 
great thinker, Laplace, Buffon whom Otis Fellows may soon treat, they and 
others should attract the interest of Diderot scholars. In our world torn with 
anguish and with doubts on itself, there are still a few provinces where “the 
best is yet to be.” (Henri Peyre, Yale University) 


Montesquieu: The Persian Letters. A new translation edited, translated and in- 
troduced by J. Robert Loy. New York: Meridian Books, 1961. Pp. 352. Noth- 
ing will please readers of this modern translation more than discovering in it 
a kind of exegesis that is quite unexpected. Not that the text is 4 mere pretext 
for erudition—the 161 letters of the 1758 edition are all there, plus fragments 
of other Montesquieu papers, in a lively twentieth-century rendering. 

There have been surprisingly few English (and until now no American) ver- 
sions of the Letters. Two were done shortly after the author’s death. The best 
‘known is John Davidson’s, first published in London in 1891 and reprinted at 
intervals since. Research subsequent to that date and recent editions of the 
French text have made a new translation almost a necessity. Incidentally, The 
Spirit-of Law in something more modern and intelligible than Nugent’s Eng- 
lish is equally long overdue. 

The translator-editor-commentator avers (p. 56) that his French source is a 
composite of Barckhausen, -Carcassonne, Caillois and the Adam édition critique, 
all of them post-Davidsonian. His only apparent liberties are the insértion of 
two epigraphs and the unexplained omission (p. 165) of the snuff-box from 
the accoutrements of the Regency fop. There are occasional slips in usage or 
printing: “form” for “forms” (p. 14), “myself” for “I (pp. 88, 97), “compli- 
mentary” for “complementary” (p. 303). And. there is a strange contrast be- 
tween the staid “in fine,” “in sooth,” “on the morrow” and such turns of phrase 
as “hangover,” “the hard way,” “tuckered out,” “within an ace.of” and “coif- 
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fures . . . skyscrapers and bobbed.” With these minor reservations, it must be 
said that the translation does full justice to the original in interpretation, 
phrasing and tone. 

The chief merits of the Loy volume, however, are not so much in its happy 
choice of words as in its scholarly apparatus and the editor’s use of it to pre- 
sent Montesquieu’s literary philosophy as he sees it. The documentation is fas 
tidious;. the reference and interpretative notes are copious (351 general, 179 
textual); the bibliography is useful, if somewhat elaborate. 

An excellent introduction (pp. 9-36) establishes the mood of the edition and 
reveals the translator’s predilections, his broad acquaintance with the period 
and—notably in the last paragraph—his wit. To most readers, the “Notes on 
Editions” (pp. 31-36) will prove informative and the inclusion of “Some Re- 
flections ..." (pp. 37-40) welcome. Many obscure allusions to the calendar, cur- 
rency, customs, history and geography of Persia are clarified in the general 
notes, sometimes at considerable length (numbers 128, 174). Variant editions 
are shown in the textual notes. 

Following the death of Louis XIV, there were some years of frenetic activity 
in France as the people indulged desires long suppressed. From this era, for 
better or worse, emerged the mores and principles that helped shape modern 
France: experiment, often carried too far, touched every aspect of life from 
fashions to economics; free discussion flourished, then overt criticism of even 
the divine-right monarchy and the established church. The Regency was, as 
Valéry observed, “one of those rare moments of delicate balance between or- 
der and chaos” when the intellectual climate was ideal for literature. Professor 
Loy, endorsing Valéry’s ideas on three separate occasions, sees much more than 
a youthful author’s exuberance in the descriptions of Regency Paris as “one of 
the Persias.” In the Letters, which he calls the fuse that will light Voltaire’s 
“first bomb hurled against the old regime,” he glimpses virtually all of Mon- 
tesquieu’s later attitudes as well as many ideas usually attributed to more re- 
cent philosophes. He sees, too, a considerable contribution to the novel as a 
genre, sensing a “unity through relativity” in plot that outdoes the author's 
own tongue-in-cheek discovery that he has unwittingly written a novel. In the 
realm of ethics, the président 4 mortier is a “determined fatalist” some time 
before Diderot’s Jacques—he advocates a “provisory acceptance” of existing 
moral codes until a “new synthesis” is effected. 

Special attention is given to three aspects of the work: the harem episodes, 
the disparity between what is real and what is perceived as real, and, finally, 
the “human” qualities of the Letters. 

Sorel had seen slight literary value in. the seraglio sequences, which he felt 
had “lost all their attractiveness” for modern readers. The Cru edition, long a 
standard in American universities, echoed this and omitted all the harem let- 
ters as “the part which is the most insignificant ... . the most insipid in the 
book.” Loy disagrees vigorously, in a long note (pp. 313-14). 


The true key to The Persian Letters, the editor says, is in their invitation 
to consider “the eternal contrast between real things and the unusual, new or 
strange ways.in which those things are perceived” (p. 24). Rejecting Lanson’s 
“historical determinism” and Chinard’s “historical pessimism” as useful ideas 
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couched in “too grave” terms, he suggests that Montesquieu succeeds in tying 
together the many elements of the Letters by using “the single idea of the 
‘relativity of reality and the accompanying acceptance of a universal indeter- 
minateness” (p. 28). 

Montesquieu’s basic concern is that of reconciling the changeless view of hu- 
man nature with the changing view of historical man.” His insistence on hu- 
man factors is reflected in the editor’s repeated use of the adjective: on a sin- 
gle page, the harem women are referred to as complete (and the eunuchs in- 
complete) human beings; there are human reactions, human behavior, human 
solutions to human predicaments, human needs and human aspirations. Taken 
together, these point toward the “human laws” of Montesquieu’s later studies 
and the preoccupation with “natural man” that will characterize the ‘century. 

Professor Loy has given us a commendable text, which might well have- borne 
the subtitle of “The Spirit of The Persian Letters.” It is indeed a “new trans- 
lation” as well as a critical interpretation, in which he overcomes the difficul- 
ties inherent in disparate times and terms with a sureness of touch already seen 
in his English version of Jacques le fataliste. It is remarkable for its fidelity, 
sensitivity, and, on occasion, ingenuity. Exacting scholars will find but few 
flaws and a whole new public will be delighted. by this double introduction to 
the prodigal society: of the Regency and the sprightly mind of Montesquieu. 
.(G. Norman Lawiaw, Syracuse University) 


La Propagande philosophique dans les tragédies de Voltaire. Par. Ronald S. 
Ridgeway. (Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, Vol. XV.) Genéve: 
E. Droz, 1961. Pp. 260. This interesting analysis of the “unreadable” and, there- 
fore, neglected tragedies of one of the- greatest. French dramatists ‘since the 
seventeenth century is concerned with deist philosophy wherever it appéars, 
with anti-Christian and anti-Jansenist propaganda, with “innocent” criminals, 
and with views on despotism. La Mort. de César, Brutus, Zaire, Alzire, Maho- 
met, Sémiramis and L’Orphelin de la Chine rate full discussion. Dr. Ridgeway 
bravely meets the challenge always present in an interpretation of the master 
of irony, tangles with the problem of evil and with definitions of tragedy, and 
develops an important theory to explain Voltaire’s dramatic failure. As his title 
suggests, he tests the great man’s opinions and his accomplishments in the light 
of the twentieth century’s pessimism and its interest in theology and “commit- 
ment,” rather than from a purely esthetic view of literary criticism. 

Dr. Ridgeway finds in Voltaire, the dramatist, a man both sensitive and op- 
timistic, who had a close affinity. with Rousseau, and who clearly preferred the 
simplicity of the “sauvages” to the decadence of an overcivilized society. He 
had some hope for man. His passion for the theater was life-long. Although 
fundamentally classical, his tragedies introduced dramatic techniques and novel 
subjects which powerfully influenced the development of French drama in the 
direction of melodrama and the problem play. Both artist and reformer, he 
wrote drama for drama’s sake, was the first to make use of the French stage 
for propagation of philosophical ideas directed at reforming the world, and 
(this needs explanation) did not believe in his plays. All his basic philosophical 
ideas appear at some time in his tragedies. This “abuse of philosophy” had 
been recognized by La Harpe, who, however, admired tiie “legons d’humanité.” 
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These outmoded plays have life, one may suggest, only if one seeks in them 
these “legons d’humanité” which they contain. The term is today superseded 
by the word propaganda, which denotes a means to an end, but that end is 
not the concern of this book, which paints a rather unsympathetic portrait of 
Voltaire compared with the full portrait of a thinking, feeling, living person 
in René Pomeau’s La Religion de. Voltaire. 

Dr. Ridgeway’s introduction to his main theme tells of Voltaire’s admiration 
for the English poets, and especially Dryden, but adds that the debts were 
greater to French critics and dramatists. Athalie, for instance, provided the 
model for dramatic techniques to spread ideas. Voltaire seemed to agree with 
the dramatic theory of Dacier and the Abbé de Saint-Pierre who looked on 
drama as “committed,” and on the dramatist as a “poéte philosophe” or “pré- 
dicateur laique,” who could substitute the stage for the pulpit and attempt to 
form public opinion. i 

Following this background, the author makes a thorough analysis of the 
tragedies according to this classification: political tragedy, “Christian” tragedy, 
philosophical, moral, historical,and pamphlet-tragedy. Although, we are told, 
there is no lack of love interest, of pathetic situations and tableaux and melo- 
dramatic action to carry the audience through the argument of most of these 
tragedies and cause it to weep.or fight over them, the plays are dead for us 
today. 

Did the propaganda kill the plays? The answer is a slightly qualified “Yes,” 
for Dr. Ridgeway admits they. treat problems which concern men today. Maho- 
met is the chief example of a powerful play, meaningful.to the century of 
“engaged literature,” In Alzire and other tragedies, however, men become less 
than human (as they do today) when obsessions and fanatical loyalties to ideol- 
ogies unbalance their minds. Unnatural barriers and bloodshed destroy the re- 
lations of persons.who in health do love each other. It seems, then, that Dr. 
Ridgeway may not have distinguished clearly enough between the rdéle of the 
subject matter and that of the technical flaws. Because of the limitations in- 
tentionally given to his book, we understand why the stronger emphasis is on 
the abuse of philosophy, the lesser emphasis on those more important factors 
which make the tragedies outmoded: Voltaire’s lack of dramatic genius, the 
classical style of writing with its declamatory conversations, its intellectual pat- 
terns of argument, and the one-dimensional characters which Lanson called 
abstractions. The validity of the assertion about propaganda. might be rein- 
forced by a statement of it in terms such as these: Voltaire was not really in- 
terested in his characters as persons. Instead of composing his plays with the 
tragic figure centered and sufficiently dominant (Zaire, Alzire, Séide) he con- 
centrated on the demonstration and condemnation of the havoc wrought in 
human life by fanaticism. To this extent the philosophy killed the plays. 

The important contribution Dr. Ridgeway has made to our understanding of 
Voltaire’s tragedies is the examination of the philosophical viewpoint he finds 
in them, eighteenth-century optimism. This subject is difficult and gives rise 
to questions, on the one hand because Voltaire was not wholly optimistic, and, 
on the other, because the optimism is. so forcefully related to the dramatic 


failure. Definition and limitation of meaning is, perhaps, also a problem. Clas- 
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sical techniques or taste are equated with optimism in the statement of the 
thesis of the book (p. 67): 


“Adoucir les caractéres désagréables,” n'’oublier jamais le public pour qui l'on écrit, 
“émouvoir la piti¢;” peindre un amour qui inspire le repentiz: voila la clef de la tra- 
gédie voltairienne. En somme, c’est un refus de l’univers tragique en faveur d'une 
conception optimiste et sentimentale. Il s'agit de remplacer la vérité nue sur la con- 
dition humaine par une théorie du monde selon laquelle tout étre humain est fon- 
ciérement bon, et la vertu n’a qu’a se montrer pour convertir les barbares. 


Perhaps this problem (of understanding correctly) which involves definitions 
and emphasis may be illustrated by a few observations from the book: 


. The lesson of Zaire, if there is one, is not very clear (p. 99). 

The conversion of Vendéme in Adélaide du Guesclin informs us that nature teaches 
man to distinguish good from evil (p. 101). 

Alzire is the essential document for our understanding of Voltaire’s drama: He tries 
to show the true spirit of religion (p. 102). Alvarez is the pontiff of the Voltairean 
religion, the Christ of a regenerated Christianity. The stage becomes a church (p. 
105). All the characters ate virtuous (?) in this tragedy which is “si peu tragique” 
(p. 110). In Alzire the gospel of Voltaire is victorious in a burst of idealistic op- 
timism (deathbed repentance of Guzman). 

Why is it that Voltaire is never less tragic than when he writes tragedy? (p. 164). 
’ It is not tragedy, but pathos which dominates his drama (p. 158). 

Voltaire affectionne les conversions spectaculaires qui font un si bel effet au théatre 
et qui s’accordent si bien avec la philosophie fonci¢rement optimiste des tragédies 
(pp. 177-78). 

These questions are offered for further illustrations: 

Are there limits to Voltaire’s optimism, or pessimism? 

Is his failure in the genre of tragedy due more to lack of dramatic skill or more 
to heretical opinions? 

Can the conversions in his plays be taken very seriously? If they are meant serious- 
ly, is he preaching optimism or Christian doctrine? 

Zaire and Alzire seem unusually interesting as persons. Does this suggest that the 
fate of women is a serious subject in these tragedies? Or is this subject, like that of 
the mind's enslavement, pathetic rather than tragic? 

If the conversion of Guzman is described with tongue in cheek, the intrepretation 
of Alzire is different from the one given. Is not the play, in this case, an attack on 
Christian fanaticism, and the ending ironic? Does not one long cry of pain and hate 
drown out the lonely song of brotherly love sung by Alvarez, who offers life to na- 
tive prisoners on condition that they become Christians? 


How could one of Voltaire’s pathetic tragedies be changed to bring out the cor- 
rect tragic view of life? 


Voltaire will continue to be a tantalizing puzzle and source of argument and 
: ideas. It is the virtue of this valuable book that it stimulates thought about the 
nature of tragedy as an art and about the nature of tragedy as an ingredient 
in human life, as well as about the implications for ethics and the Christian 
religion of eighteenth-century optimism. Dr. Ridgeway has worked out neatly 
the application of a somewhat metaphysical criterion for an explanation of 
Voltaire’s failure to ‘achieve true tragedy in his plays. (Hester Hastincs, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College) 


‘ 
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La Genése de “La Fille Elisa.” Par Robert Ricatte. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1960. Pp. 220. This is a brilliant example of a recent trend in aca- 
demic scholarship, the study in depth of the genesis, gestation, and final 
achievement of a significant literary work (collections such as Les Grands Evé- 
nements littéraires being addressed to students and cultivated readers rather 
than to scholars). No reader of this monograph will fail to be convinced that 
La Fille Elisa merited this type of full treatment, however skeptical he may 
have been initially. 

Appearing the same year as Zola’s L’Assommoir, it was naturally overshad- 
owed by that powerful novel. Yet both in the history of naturalism and in the 
production of Edmond de Goncourt it can legitimately claim a major place. 
Not only because in no other work does its author apply so scrupulously the 
theories of the new movement, but primarily because while much of the docu- 
mentation was done with the close collaboration of his younger brother, this 
was the first novel he wrote alone. It is also significant as the only “roman a 
thése”’ undertaken by either. 

Professor Ricatte, who had previously published La Création romanesque 
chez les Goncourt (1850-1870) and who more recently edited the much-post- 
poned integral edition of the Journal, does a masterly job of assembling and 
examining all the known documents that went into the making of La Fille 
Elisa. The idea for the novel was born as early as 1862 when the brothers were 
shaken and terrified by a visit to the prison for women in Clermont d’Oise 
where the inmates were being subjected to the system of silence developed by 
the Auburn, New York, State Prison. The magnitude of their shock is reflected 
in the Journal entry for the next day, October 29, 1862: the report of their 


visit to the prison, the horror of what they had seen, take up more pages than 
any other single event reported in the famous diary. More important, however, 
from the point of view of literary history, was their reinforced conviction that 
observed reality offers the novelist all the material he needs. A striking sen- 
tence from that day’s notation: “En pensant 4 Clermont, je réfiéchis combien 


imagination. donne peu, ou plutét qu'elle ne donne rien en comparaison du 
vrai.” 


This initial inspiration for a novel (not essentially on the prostitute, as the 
title implies, but on female prisons and female prisoners), was followed for a 
number of years by readings in criminology as well as personal investigations, 
a careful record of which was kept in a special notebook, designated by the 
Goncourts as La Fille Elisa. It is this hitherto unpublished document that con- 
stitutes the core of M. Ricatte’s study. Its forty-six pages provide fruitful keys 
to the techniques in documentation as well as insights into the creative facul- 
ties of the survivor. However, while this is the major source, the Journal, their 
correspondence, and the testimony of contemporaries are fully tapped for sig- 
nificant details in the conception and composition of the novel. Finally, an in- 
tensely interesting concluding chapter provides dramatic comparisons between 
the techniques of Zola and Goncourt in L’Assommoir and La Fille Elisa. Flau- 
bert had been quite harsh when writing to Mme Roger de Genettes on April 
2, 1877, “Connaissez-vous La Fille Elisa? C’est sommaire et anémique, et L’As- 
sommoir & cété parait un chef-d’ceuvre; car enfin, il y a dans ces longues pages 
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malpropres une puissance réelle et un tempérament incontestable.” M. Ricatte’s 
thesis that on many counts the comparison is not necessarily unfavorable to 
Goncourt is persuasive. (ARTINE ARTINIAN, Bard College) 


Le Dossier d’“Alcools.” Edition annotée des préoriginales avec une introduc- 
tion et des documents. Par Michel Décaudin. Genéve: Droz, 1960. Pp. 242. M. 
Décaudin, who collaborated on the Pléiade edition of Apollinaire and who is 
one of the leading authorities on the poet, presents here a detailed study of 
the fifty-odd poems of Alcools. Where the Pléiade edition listed only the var- 
iants, this new work work publishes the complete texts of the earlier printed 
versions of each poem and of all the available manuscript versions. A compari- 
son of these with the final 1913 versions shows that Apollinaire did much more 
than delete all the punctuation at the last moment; he worked over his poems 
with the care and skill of a consummate artist. Those who still hold with Gide 
that his poems are “des miracles ingénus” have only to compare the different 
stages of any number. of poems to be convinced that the seeming spontaneity 
is the result of painstaking art. 

One of the most important documents discovered by M. Décaudin is the 
manuscript of “Zone.” It contains numerous variants and lines of a much more 
personal nature which the poet deleted in both the Soirées de Paris and -the 
final Alcools versions. This manuscript corrects several misinterpretations which 
have been published in commentaries on the poem. 

The notes on the individual poems summarize all the investigations carried 
out to date by other Apollinaire scholars and by M. Décaudin on chronology, 
sources, unusual vocabulary, obscure allusions, etc. We are indebted to the 
author, for example, for having finally solved the. pi-hi puzzle. Apollinaire 
came across it in the Journal asiatique of January 1896. M. Décaudin has also 
discovered in Le Monde enchanté a plausible source for the opening lines of 
“Cortége” with their image of the “oiseau/Qui nidifie en l’air.” The commen- 
taries are a model of scholarly objectivity. M. Décaudin carefully substantiates 
every clarification and cautiously refrains from anything bordering on interpre- 
tive criticism. In a way this is unfortunate; one would occasionally like to see 
an angel rush in and express his hunches on the meaning of some of the more 
obscure poems or affirm his own esthetic judgments. Does “L’Obituaire,” for 
example, come off better in its prose form or in the free verse of “La Maison 
des morts”? The answer to such a question, M. Décaudin apparently believes, 
lies outside the scope of his study. This is, after all, a “dossier.” 

In the seventy-five-page introduction, however, and especially in the section 
of it devoted to the originality of Alcools, the author gives us the fruit of his 
well-considered judgment based upon a thorough knowledge of late nineteenth- 
century and early twentieth-century poetry. The novelty: of Alcools lies not in 
its curious erudition nor in its mixture of sentiment and fantasy, as. many of 
Apollinaire’s contemporary critics believed, but rather in the freedom of its 
imagery and of its prosody. From Baudelaire to Apollinaire, poetic imagery, 
claims M. Décaudin, had already gone a long way in its liberation from ra- 


tional control, but by and large it had been regulated by a certain unity of 
tone. Of course there were exceptions. “[Si] l’on excepte quelques audaces de 
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Rimbaud, certains dévergondages cosmologiques de Laforgue et l’ceuvre unique 
de Jarry, l'unité de ton était sauvegardée et présidait 4 l’organisation des 
images” (p. 57). (What about Lautréamont? And Corbiére?) Nevertheless only 
when we reach Alcools does the image become completely autonomous and the 
versification take on an equal degree of freedom the better to express the un- 
bridled flow of images. 

Don’t the exceptions rather weaken M. Décaudin’s case? Rimbaud, Laforgue, 
Jarry, (Lautréamont), (Corbiére)—this makes a rather imposing list. One would 
like to have seen M. Décaudin distinguish Apollinaire from each of these 
precursors. The use of discordant, seemingly incongruous imagery may serve a 
variety of purposes. With Rimbaud, as well as with Lautréamont and Corbiére, 
it became the instrument of a violent revolt against life; with Laforgue it ex- 
pressed a wry, ironical attitude; with Jarry a sense of the absurd. Apollinaire, 
however, was not really a rebel, a poéte maudit. What would seem to charac- 
terize him, perhaps, was his disponibilité, his Protean acceptance of life in all 
its multiplicity. M. Décaudin stresses this quality, of course, but we would sim- 
ply suggest that the originality of Alcools lies less in its introduction of a new 
technique than in a modification and greater diffusion of a known technique 
for a new purpose; an affirmation of life in its totality. 

But we are quibbling with M. Décaudin over a mere question of emphasis. 
Le Dossier d’“Alcools,” we are convinced, is an essential work for every student 
of Apollinaire; and this includes every teacher, whether he be presenting Apol- 
linaire to his students through a single anthology piece such as “Le Pont Mira- 
beau” or “Les Colchiques,” or through the more ambitious pieces such as 
“Zone,” “Les. Fiangailles,” or “Vendémiaire.” (Leroy C. Breunic, Barnard 
College) 


Proust: The Early Years. By George B. Painter. Boston: Little, Brown, 1959. 
Pp. 435. Marcel Proust: A Biography. By Richard H. Barker. New York: Cri- 
terion Books, 1958. Pp. 373. The first volume of Mr. Painter’s biography covers 
the period from Proust’s birth in 187) to the death of his father in 1903 and 
is the fullest and most detailed account we have yet had of this part of Proust's 
life. The publication of Jean Santeuil in 1952 focussed the interest of Proust- 
ians on the period when it was written, 1895-1900, provided new pointers to 
the probable events of earlier years and stimulated the memories of Proust's 
surviving acquaintances. Notable among these was Mrs. Marie Nordlinger-Rief- 
stahl, Reynaldo Hahn’s cousin, whose long and close friendship with Proust 
began soon after he had embarked on Jean Santeuil and flourished in a col- 
laboration over the Ruskin translations; the title of one of her articles—“Et 
voici les Clefs du Jean Santeuil de Marcel Proust”!—echoes one of the main 
interests of the time. In the meantime methodical work had been going ahead 
on the evidence already available. Professor Philip Kolb published his monu- 
mental La Correspondance de Marcel Proust: Chronologie et Commentaire 
Critique in 1949 and pinned down many fragments of Proust's life which, hith- 
erto floating in a chronological void, began to settle into sequences and stories. 
In the early part of 1952 Professor Antoine Adam published his long essay 


1. Le Figaro Littéraire, 14 June 1952. 
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on “Le Roman de Proust et le probléme des clefs.”2 Mr. Painter himself had 
already been at work for a long time, covering a good deal of the same ground 
as Professors Kolb and Adam, as he explains in his preface: his debt to them, 
he writes, “though limited, is great”; he considers their conclusions but pre- 
serves his independence. There is, apart from his preface, ample evidence in 
his text of the range as well as the thoroughness of his own. investigations. 

He is, in fact, hardly less indefatigable than Proust himself was in pursuing 
the completeness of Proust’s past, though his are mostly what Proust called 
“vérités de l’intelligence’’—facts, events, descriptions of environment and back- 
ground. The personalities on which our interest fastens—and fasten it un- 
doubtedly does—are those who impinged on Proust even more than Proust him- 
self—his family, his friends, his hostesses and hosts. Mr. Painter sets out to ex- 
hibit the raw material which was worked up into A la Recherche du temps 
perdu; he is at his best in creating settings and evoking the divinités du lieu. 

And in this he is superb. Time after time one has to admire the carefully 
planned convergence of evidence from many sources—often minute scraps of 
information or comment—into a rounded portrait or a fresco which has coher- 
ence and design. Henri de Régnier’s statement that Anatole France’s conversa- 
tion “was that of a superior but crashing bore’’ is set over against Fernand 
Gregh’s praise of it as “literally enchanting with its mixture of irony and kind- 
ness, wit and grace, naturalness and erudition, fantasy and good sense,” and 
we are given enough of an impression of Régnier and Gregh elsewhere to in- 
terpret and fuse their perspectives into a judgment of our.own-it is one of 
Mr. Painter's great qualities, in fact, that with rare exceptions he leaves his 
reader to enjoy and interpret as he will, providing him with all the evidence 
there is. 

So in a sense his account of the Faubourg St. Germain is more historically 
accurate, more photographically realistic at least than Proust’s, and not the 
least of its interests lies in reminding us, accustomed as we are now to dis- 
tinguishing between the poetic and the analytical aspects of Proust’s mind and 
writing and between the corresponding emphases of Combray and Le Cété de 
Guermantes that, whether or not the result can be called “poetic” or made to 
correspond to the transcendent qualities supposed to arise from involuntary 
memories captured in the further magic of style, there is in Proust’s account of 
society a good deal of transmutation of the objectively verifiable Faubourg 
which he knew. “I shall show,” writes Mr. Painter in his preface, “that it is 
possible to identify and reconstruct from ample evidence the sources in Proust's 
. life for all major, and many minor characters, events and places in his novel. 
By discovering which aspects of his originals he chose or rejected, how he com- 
bined many models into each new figure, and most of all how he altered ma- 
terial reality to make it conform more closely to symbolic reality, we can ob- 
serve the workings of his imagination at the very moment of creation.” 

Mr. Painter's approach is justified by the results achieved, and there was per- 
haps no need for him to adopt a defensive attitude against what he calls the 
“closed-circle Proustians” who abhor biography and “keys.” Yet this is the atti- 
tude implied by much of his preface, and: perhaps in his anxiety to establish 


2. Revue des Sciences Humaines, ianvier-mars 1952, 49-90. 
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the direct bearing of his kind of biography on literary criticism he has allowed 
his own perspective to become a little distorted. He has a right to claim a good 
deal, but in the event he claims too much. “In my belief,” he writes, “the facts 
demonstrated in the present biography compel us to take an entirely new view 
of Proust’s novel.” No doubt Mr. Painter’s own insight and appreciation were 
sharpened and intensified by his researches, and those of his readers will be 
too; but to pretend that the views of any experienced Proustian are likely to 
be fundamentally altered by this more detailed conspectus of the facts of his 
life is to exaggerate. The general principles of Proust’s creative method have 
been grasped for a long time now. As usual the best account of them is pro- 
vided by Proust himself, in Le Temps retrouvé, not in the most famous pas- 
sages about involuntary .nemory, but in the more detailed discussions about 
novel-writing which follow, and the main operations were briefly demonstrated 
by M. Maurois with the help of some of Proust's unpublished notebooks. 

Mr. Painter is led moreover to write that Proust “invented nothing.” He ad- 
mits, of course, that the author “altered everything,” that he selected, tele- 
scoped, transmuted. But. the biographer wants to persuade us that A la Re- 
cherche du temps perdu “is not, properly speaking, a fiction, but a creative 
autobiography.” The descriptive terms we prefer need not matter much; novel, 
fusion of novel and memoirs, creative autobiography—the important thing is to 
know that the book is not objectively true. Whether Marcel’s vocation was real- 
ly, objectively Proust's destiny, part of some philosophical order, or created by 
Proust’s mind interpreting his life according to its own freedom we can go on 
to discuss. But unless the word “invent” is given some unusually restricted 
meaning Proust did invent. For instance, as Mr. Painter himself writes: “He 
built the character of Bergotte, an apotheosis of [Anatole] France, around him. 
But he had to invent the greatness of Bergotte, in whose work, the magic of 
which is so subtly conveyed but so rarely demonstrated by quotation, there is 
something higher than France or any other French novelist of his time” (p. 70). 
In general, one can say that selection, telescoping and transmuting amounted, 
in Proust, to invention but that—as has often been pointed out—he could not 
imagine a chayacter in its own idiosyncratic depth, nor could he imagine new 
situations, particularly situations of which the drama or interest arose from val- 
ues radically different from his own. 

Mr. Painter’s chief claim to critical novelty is his contention that “Proust's 
picture of heterosexual love is valid and founded on personal experience.” It 
is not always easy to pick out the remarks intended to support his view from 
those which seem rather to undermine it, but in the main it relies on demon- 
strating that Proust fell in love with girls before falling in love with young 
men, that these girls were the first models for the female characters in the love 
affairs in A la Recherche, and that Proust’s first excursion into homosexuality 
was with Reynaldo Hahn in 1894. 

But the new evidence marshalled by Mr. Painter of Proust's romantic feel- 
ings about girls does not alter the picture we had before, though it fills in more 
of the detail. For instance, the probability that Marie Finaly’s image was the 
beginning of Albertine is neither surprising nor revealing. We already knew, 
before Gregh’s revelations about Marie Finaly, that Gilberte was based on 
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Marie Benardaky. As long as the sexual element is in the background, ro- 
mantic projection as described by Proust is unlikely to vary much with the sex 
of the object. The difference between Marcel-Gilberte and Swann-Odette, and 
the increased complexity and intensity of the latter relationship depend on the 
reinforcement of the sexual element. In Proust's life, this difference corresponds 
to the complexity and intensity of his passionate and sensual involvement with 
Reynaldo Hahn. The further complexity and change of emphasis in Marcel’s 
relationship with Albertine as this was developed after 1913 corresponds .to 
Proust’s affair with Agostinelli. What the most recent evidence awakens us to 
is that there are subtle but’ significant differences between these mental states, 
the exact notation of which is far more interesting and revealing than Proust's 
general judgments, his so-called “laws” of love. It may well be that at first 
Proust reserved romantic worship for girls and physical contact for boys. We 
do not know for certain that this is so, but neither do we know that the Hahn 
affair was Proust’s first experience of homosexuality. There is no circumstantial 
evidence either way. : 

All this has ité amusing side. Professor Harry Levin once ironically asked 
Professor Justin O’Brien whether, in what the latter called Proust's “transposi- 
tion of sexes,” Francoise was supposed to be based on a man called Frangois, 
since so many of the girls—Albertine, Gilberte, Andrée—were said to be given 
names corresponding closely to boys’ names.’ It now seems probable that .the 
first Francoise, the mistress of Jean Santeuil, was indeed bused on a man— 
Reynaldo Hahn. The name was no doubt later transferred to the family ser- 
vant of A la Recherche for the quite different reason that she incarnates part 
of traditional France. 

In the course of the biography Mr. Painter does not seem to have much faith 
in his own thesis—his analysis of Proust’s homosexual psychology is made in 
standard Freudian terms, and as long as these are accepted the usual view of 
the limits of Proust’s understanding of love must also surely be accepted. Crit- 
ics have not really argued, as Mr. Painter says they have, that Proust’s under- 
standing must be limited because he was a homosexual: they have noted the 
limitations, and ascribed these naturally enough to the emotional distortions 
of his homosexuality. But Mr. Painter’s thesis leads him into wishful thinking; 
his imagination sometimes gets the better of his judgment and in one instance 
he invents the facts which seem to point his way. Perhaps, he suggests on p. 
25, Proust saw at Illiers a little girl like Gilberte, for his creative method sug- 
gests he did. Having thus worked back from what is to be proven to the evi- 
dence needed, the biographer returns on p. 29 to the same idea, with the ad- 
ditional suggestion that the little girl who was like Gilberte may have been 
Mme Goupil’s daughter. On p. 37 this quite imaginary little girl has become 
real, though here unnamed. On p. 43 Proust's “little playmate at Illiers was 
already lost in the past”; she reappears however, in Mr. Painter’s otherwise use 
_ ful and admirably complete index of “Characters and Places,” listed among the 
. Originals of Gilberte as “Mlle Goupil.” This will not do at all. Although one 


3. Justin O’Brien: “Albertine the Ambiguous: Notes on Proust's Transposition of 
Sexes,” PMLA (LXIV), 933-52; Harry Levin: “Proust, Gide and the Sexes,” PMLA 
(LXV), 648-52. 
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has to bear in mind that the referénces to sources which Mr. Painter has so 
far withheld may contain surprises, we see the ectoplasmic proto-Gilberte taking 
her unconvincing shape before our very eyes; it is unlikely that she will ac- 
quire more solid substance from sources still to be revealed. 

Only when the references are provided, as they are due to be in the second 
volume, shall we be able to assess Mr. Painter’s boldest claim of all, which is to 
have written a definitive biography. Mlle Goupil apart, does his evidence sup- 
port as finally as he claims every detail of his narrative? It is based, he says, on 
“primary sources only.” But to what extent does he consider the novels them- 
selves as primary sources? His documentation, it must be repeated, is impres- 
sive. Whenever an episode in Jean Santeuil is corroborated by a reference in, 
say, a letter from Proust to his mother, the biographer has seized on it and 
worked it into his narrative. The evidence is sometimes made to bear too much 
weight. “An allusion in one of Proust’s letters to his mother shows that the 
Francois le Champi incident occurred at Auteuil”; but the letter speaks of “la 
fatigue que tu prenais . . . a Auteuil la nuit prés de moi,” a reference to 
habit, not to a single night which can be attached to the account given in the 
novel. Sometimes Mr. Painter includes episodes with the comment that they 
are probably true to life—the Jean Santeuil version of the désolation du soir, 
for instance. Others are presented without reservation, though they appear to 
have been accepted without guarantee, and this, given Proust’s habit of switch- 
ing words and deeds from one person to another in his successive transpositions 
of life into literature, is a risky procedure. On p. 21 Aunt Amiot is made to 
say of the spire of Illiers church: “If it played the piano, I’m sure it would 
play with real feeling.” In-A la Recherche (1, 64) Marcel’s grandmother says 
this of Combray church, but in Contre Sainte-Beuve (p. 289) the narrator's 
grandmother says it of the spires of Chartres cathedral. This sort of evidence 
is slippery, and there’ are occasions when one would like to -be able to check 
Mr. Painter’s narrative. 

Not only where he seems to be on a wrong or doubtful track, but also where, 
in departing from earlier accounts, he seems to be confidently and probably 
following the right one. He gives the right name for Madeleine Lemaire’s house 
at Dieppe, correcting the assumption made by the usually. unassailable Profes- 
sor Kolb that this was at Petit-Abbeville. On the other hand when he deduces 
that Proust sat the Concours Général in 1886 from a mention of ‘Boulanger in 
the letter of Proust’s which refers to it, and deliberately, it seems, sets aside 
the statement made by the publisher of the letter that it was written in 1887, 
he seems to be confusing two episodes in the Boulanger story, for the letter 
quotes a song which could only refer to Boulanger’s departure from Paris in 
1887: “il reviendra” could hardly be said of a man who was not at least ex- 
pected to be going away. 


There are some minor errors: there are not in A la Recherche “two major 
sections . . . called Names of Places and Names of People” (p. xiv). P.-L. Lar- 
cher’s Parfum de Combray.appeared in 1945, not 1954 (p. xv). Bergotte’s snail- 
shell nose is given to.Anatole Franc: on p. 65, but refused to him and awarded 
to Renan on pp. 68-69: Delafosse’s “voix spirituelle” becomes a “witty voice” 
(p. 145). The Rue Campagne-Premiére is misspelled (p. 207). Mallarmé is said 
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to have become Méry Laurent’s lover, though this is by no means certain (p. 
218). 

After this list of reservations and criticisms it is important to repeat that Mr. 
Painter’s work is of a very high order; there must be few who can read it 
without profit and none without pleasure. 


Dr. Barker’s biography, also excellent, is very different. Though he does not 
give detailed references, he lists his sources for each chapter. Without metic- 
ulously re-sifting all the evidence as Mr. Painter has done, he has examined all 
the important primary sources right up to the time of writing. The patient 
detective work of Mr. Painter would have been foreign to his purpose; he is 
not intent on reconstructing everything in Proust’s life which went into the 
novel, but in the more familiar and straightforward kind of biography—narra- 
tive, character-drawing and judgment. His own description is accurate: “I have 
tried to portray the Proust of the letters, with, from time to time, considerable 
help from the letters themselves. If I have not been altogether ‘objective’—for 
I have permitted myself to show what I think of Proust—I have at least avoided 
having theories about him.” 

He describes Auteuil and Illiers, but briefly and without attempting to break 
down the chemistry of Combray into its two main elements. The chapter on 
schooldays and military service takes up only ten pages. There is a curious dis- 
crepancy here between Dr. Barker’s account of Proust’s year in the army, with 
the emphasis on exile, tiredness and depression, and Mr. Painter’s which bring 
out rather Proust’s sense of novelty, comradeship and enjoyment; interesting, 
in that the terms of the first account come from letters written at the time, 
while the aura of the second comes rather from a letter written fifteen years 
later and from Les Plaisirs et les Jours, when some of Proust's past had al- 
ready become a lost paradise. Altogether Dr. Barker gives 124 pages to the 
period covered by Mr. Painter in 336. 

Another discrepancy is noticeable in the two accounts of Proust’s connection 
with the Mazarine library; but the details of this story have never been satis- 
factorily cleared up. There was obviously some confusion in the narrative link- 
ing the relevant letters in Les Cahiers de Marcel Proust—VI (1932), which as- 
serted that Proust was to be transferred from the Mazarine to the dépdét légal 
as soon as he was appointed in June 1895. Proust mentions the proposed trans- 
fer as a recent decision in his letter to Pierre avallée of 25th October 1895 
(Correspondance Générale, vol. IV). Professor Kolb seems to rely on the chro- 
nology of the account in Les Cahiers, as does Dr. Barker. Mr. Painter’s story, 
much the most circumstantial so far, accords with the date of the letter to La- 
vallée—and again one wants to be able to follow his reconstruction from his 
sources. 

Dr. Barker makes excellent use of the newest correspondence and gives the 
fullest account yet of Proust’s relationship with his mother. Without wishing to 
denigrate Proust, whom he finds “not altogether attractive and yet in some ways 
very attractive, in any case very human and very real,” he does not blink at 
the unpleasant and even unsavoury sides to his make-up. He sums up Maurice 
Sachs’s disclosures in Le Sabbat about Albert Le Cuziat’s brothel for perverts, 
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Les Bains du Ballon d’Alsace, and reproduces the story of the rat stuck to death 
with hatpins. He quotes Emmanuel Berl’s terribly revealing account of Proust's 
fury at being told that his view of romantic love reduced it to a form of mas- 
turbation. And he redresses the human balance by speaking of Proust's indif- 
ference to bombs and shrapnel, caught as he was, one feels, to the limit of hu- 
man awareness in his inner sufferings and fears. 

Dr. Barker provides succinct and lucid accounts of the writings, too, in their 
place, and is as objectively critical of them as he is of Proust ‘himself. Like 
Albert Feuillerat, to whom he admiringly refers, he is particularly interested in - 
the way some of the characters appear to change from one part of A la Re- 
cherche to another—beyond the degree intended by Proust's psychologie dans 
le temps. This biography is vigorous, straightforward, balanced and faithful to 
essentials. (J. M. Cocxinc, King’s College, University of London) 
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